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TOP QUALITY PICTURES! 


PLUS UNEQUALLED Personalized SERVICE| 








NEW MAJOR RELEASES 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 








3 
» Mark Twain’s Greatest Masterpiece______- $12.50 
R LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
Wh Freddie Bartholomew ee 
@ A STAR IS BORN (Color) 
are Frederic March, Janet rare $17.50 
ous, PRISONER OF ZENDA 
SYMPHONY Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Madeline Carroll____ $12.50 
Aisne Hees BECKY SHARP (Color) 
THE’ LARK ” Miriam Hopkins, Sir Cedric Hardwicke ____ $17.50 
SYMPHONY POT-O-GOLD 
ais (he Fomous Jimmie Stewart, Paulette Goddard _____ $15.00 
of 60 voices render SONG OF FREEDOM 
SCHUBERT'S 
foot By A In her wondrous beauty, Paul Robeson - : ~-~-$12.50 
svmponee ce the great Schubert found THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING 
ae inspiration for the songs Melvin Douglas, Merle Oberon $15.00 
hose MIKLOS BOSZA every lover sings today! 











PARAMOUNT WESTERNS 
THE MELODY MASTER Seven New HOPALONG CASSIDY 


(SCHUBERT) Westerns Starring William Boyd (Originally Re. 
leased by Paramount). 
with PHANTOM OF SANTA FE 


a ; | In Beautiful Natural Color. 
ILONA MASSEY rae New RENFREW OF THE ROYAL MOUNT. 


ALAN CURTIS BINNIE BARNES lity 
ALBERT BASSERMAN -John Qualen New Musicals 
Billy Gilbert - Sterling Holloway New Cartoons 


New Educationals 
News Releases 





























Rental $15.00 per day; $30.00 per week 
OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
for all 


HOLD EVERYTHING! , GOVERNMENT FILMS 


and for 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


50 Free Films 









Until you get our new 1945 Catalog October 10th 
or write or wire for list of our new outstanding 
releases before making your bookings. 


SOT OALIZE Service 


RALEIGH.N.C . New YorK NY. RiCHMONDMA. 
for ¢ 
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* NOW UNDER WAY! 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 
in your classrooms. 

Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent 
Search you have the opportunity to help them 
toward their goal. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on-a competitive 
basis, will be invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. with all expenses paid. 
They will share in $11,000 in scholarship awards 
ranging from $100 to $2400. 

They will attend scientific l¢ctures, visit places 
of interest, meet famous scientists. Winners come 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








BOOK THIS NEW MOVIE 
FOR YOUR SCIENCE CLASSES 


“SCIENTISTS FOR TOMORROW,” a 16-mm. sound 
motion picture shows how the Science Talent 
Search is conducted. Runs 20 minutes. Loaned 
free through School Service, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Company, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





from graduating classes with as few as two stu- 
dents, and as many as eleven hundred. There is 
equal opportunity for all. 

In the past three years every one of the winners 
and more than 500 Science Talent Search contest- 
ants who received honorable mention were offered 
scholarships by leading colleges and universities. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse sponsors 
and makes it financially possible as a contribution 
to the advancement of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Science Clubs of America 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(Number) students who may take the examination. 


Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. I have 





Name (Please Type or Print) 





Position 





School Address 





City 

















In war and peace 


the 





HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 

of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled, 


worlds safest transportation 





aaa: AiR. 


This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















BRITANNICA JUNIOR ? 


THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 








MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre- 
sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 
of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 


he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 


revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known . . . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 
and needs of elementary school-age children. 






DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
dered by our repre- 


sentatives right in 








the classroom. May 





we tell you about 





this service? 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 
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SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 


helps greatly to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . . 

an index . . . an atlas . . . as well as independent 


source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major con- 
cern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . . a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas- 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 


the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 
number . . . are bound separately . . . and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
about the Britannica Book of the Year? No obli- 
gation of any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT @ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ut history 





repeats itsel 


Time was—and not so very long ago—when all sorts of fabulous things were at 
your fingertips. All you had to do was Dial 2-3111 and nylon stockings, imported 
lingerie, colored shoes, zippers, Scotch tweed, special-order dresses, real silk 
taffeta, great full skirts would be delivered ... presto! ... by Miller and Rhoads 
smart green truck. Today, all these things have gone to war, but they are Amer- 
ican History and history repeats itself. So tomorrow, we will again have what- 
ever you want... finer fashions, 
bigger and better everything 
throughout the store. Making 
plans for a glorious future, we 


welcome you to the Shopping _ | yy 
AND 


ch yf 


Center. 
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confer a favor by notifying us. 
We provide a full year’s subscription. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be sent promptly. Both old and new 
addresses must be given. 
CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED—Articles or news notices of interest 
to Virginia teachers will be welcomed and space found for as many as 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


MISSING NUMBERS—Subscribers failing to receive any issue will 
The missing number will be sent. 
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possible. 
are urged to retain a copy. 


401 NORTH NINTH STREET, RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Articles submitted are not returned; therefore contributors 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year; 25 cents single copy. 


Membership fee in the Virginia Education Association, Ine., $3.00. 
One dollar of.the membership fee is for the subscription to the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


Entered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, at the post office at 
Richmond, Va., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Have a Coca-Cola =Join in the fun 
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...or adding life and sparkle to Halloween 


What’s a young folks’ party without refreshment? oS 






“Coke” is naturally a member in excellent standing 
with any group of youngsters. And there’s no better 
place to enjoy Coca-Cola than at home, served 
ice-cold right from the family refrigerator. Have a 
“Coke” is the invitation that starts a party off right 
and keeps it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and 


sparkle to the natural gaiety of youth. When young ks waneeal fox papular names 


to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke”’s 


people get together, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
‘at refreshes,—symbolizes the sunny side of life. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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THE WORLD BOOK 








- 


YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 
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HE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 


PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 


difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 


bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.”” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 


tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago I, Illinois 


O. V. Wallgren, Dist. Mgr., 3421 Cutshaw Avenue, Richmond, Virginia 
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into Chemistry 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 





Chemistry. 


Puts Real Appeal- Practical Meaning - 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 


Ahrens-Bush-Easley 


Here’s a chemistry textbook with practical, everyday problems that 
youngsters have shown they're interested in! Problems that relate 
to life at home, in the community, in industry. With this wealth 
of useful applications the book combines all the fundamentals of 
It meets the requirements of cotlege preparatory work. 


Ask for Full There’s a chapter on the Chemistry of Warfare. 
Information On Flexibly organized, it is adapted to pupils of varying ability. Orien- 
T his lotable T ext tation material precedes each unit—problems, activities and a read- 


ing list follow it. Before each problem are helpful questions. Pages 


are large and attractive, with an abundance of interesting, timely 


GINN AND illdstrations. 
co MPA N Y Price $1.71. 


Laboratory Problems, 60¢. ‘Teachers 


Manual and Key, 65¢. 


Net prices quoted, transportation extra. 




















HUNDRED-PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 
By Schorling-Clark-Potter 


A revision of the widely used Schorling-Clark- 
Potter Arithmetic Test, designed to survey com- 
putational abilities in grades 7-12. In alignment 
with the best current practice in arithmetic teaching. 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
By Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


Schools, industries, the armed forces are using these 
tests, widely known for their validity and reliability. 


STEVENS READING 
READINESS TEST 


Provides a basis for analyzing visual and auditory 
perceptual and recall abilities. 


IOWA SILENT READING 
TESTS (New Edition—Revised ) 


Have successfully served the schools for more than 
a decade. New nation-wide norms and two entirely 
new Forms. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 Represented by C. G. BAILEY 
New York P. O. Box 170, Richmond 








Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, -t- VIRGINIA 
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Beyond Victory 


lives have been paid, for which many more 

must yet be sacrificed. Have we the right to 
accept the sacrifice of these brave and promising lives 
unless we mean to fight, each at his own station, to 
secure the values victory places within reach? 


View oe lies ahead! A victory for which many 


ICTORY lies ahead. What lies beyond victory? 

Peace or an uneasy armistice until World War 
III unleashes the robots on all mankind? Freedom 
from want and a higher standard of living for Amer- 
icans and for all peoples or a new depresssion marked 
by widespread unemployment with its train of hun- 
ger, suffering, and perhaps revolution? Tolerance 
and respect for individual worth and rights regard- 
less of race, creed, and color or growing race and class 
frictions leading to violence and bloodshed?  Free- 
dom of the individual to seek truth in his own way 
and to share the truth he finds or regimentation of 
the mind and denial of free expression? More ef- 
fective and intelligent participation of citizens in the 
determination of policies or the rule of dictators, 
political bosses and self-constituted ruling classes? 

lo the first of each of these alternatives we are all 
committed in theory. The path to the attainment 
of each of the desirable alternatives is known, at least 
in broad outline. Yet, grave doubts persist as to the 
probability of attaining any one of them. 


OR example, we know that peace can be made only 
if there is an international organization capable of 
making and enforcing international law and adjudi- 


cating disputes among nations. Polls by reputable 
opinion gathering agencies show that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans favor such an organization 
and there is reason to think that the peoples through- 
out the world are of like opinion. Yet, self-styled 
“realists’’ tell us that it is not practical to expect that 
nations will surrender their sovereignty and that we 
must, therefore, look for a coalition of powerful 
peaceful nations to enforce peace. This is the kind 
of realism that kept us out of the League of Nations 
on the ground that it would entangle us in European 
disputes. It is the kind of realism that proclaimed that 
the conquest of Ethiopia, the seizure of Manchuria, 
the rape of China, the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
Were not our concern. Now the blood of Americans 
is being poured out all over the world to attest their 
folly. 


E know that the road to freedom from want is 
the road of full employment, full production, 
high wages to increase purchasing power, better edu- 
cation to improve productivity, free access to markets 
and raw materials, stabilization of currencies, and re- 
moval of artificial barriers to trade. Yet, the ‘‘prac- 


tical’’ men tell us that it is not feasible to enter into 
reciprocal trade agreements, to establish a world 
monetary standard, or to guarantee the worker a 
living wage. These are the same “‘practical’’ men 
who fed the great depression of '29 by insisting on 
tariffs which made it impossible for our debtors to 
repay their borrowings, by proclaiming the economy 
of low wage scales and of reduced government spend- 
ing. 


E know that the price of freedom and of gov- 

ernment by the people is the education of citi- 
zens to assume their civic, economic, and social re- 
sponsibilities. We know that the educational level 
of peoples today determines in large measure their 
effectiveness in warfare, in production, and in public 
affairs. Yet, there are men, even in Virginia, who 
tell us that we cannot afford to provide for all our 
citizens the kind of education that will make them 
skillful workers and informed, alert, and responsible 
citizens. It was these ‘‘practical’’ men whose savings 
on education resulted in illiteracy which disarmed 
thousands of our defenders in this global war. The 
same counsel of practicality would disarm us in meet- 
ing the problems of peace. 

To repeat, there is general agreement on the ends 
we wish to attain. We know the direction of the 
roads we want to travel. But pseudo realists, the 
shortsighted and the timid, say the people are not 
ready to travel the roads indicated. ‘They sell human 
nature short. This is a fundamental mistake. 


HAT is needed is to improve the basic educa- 

tion of all our people so as to give them un- 
derstanding of the problems we face and skill in 
solving them. In addition we must put into opera- 
tion means of bringing to the people a constant 
stream of factual information, secure discussion of 
issues in small groups on the basis of facts presented, 
and improve processes for selecting representatives 
who reflect the best thinking of the people. 

If people are trusted, if they are given the means 
of educating and informing themselves, if they are 
provided with effective instruments so that they may 
give effect to their views, if they have the benefit of 
bold and wise leadership: they will resolve the great 
problems with which we are confronted in the direc- 
tion of desirable alternatives. Then, shall we face 
the future unafraid and attack our problems with in- 
telligence and courage. The world will not become 
overnight a safe and comfortable place, but we shall 
have the consciousness of moving forward. We shall 
be alert to dangers. We shall know that beyond 
victory lies not the millenium, but opportunities for 
richer, fuller, more purposeful living than the sons 
of man have ever known. 
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A Practical Approach to Good Reading 


by VIRGINIA P. SAUNDERS 
Second Grade Teacher, Franklin School, Richmond 


change in a child’s demeanor as 

he experiences his first real suc- 
cess in reading. Reading, a com- 
plex mental process for all chil- 
dren, presents so much difficulty 
for some that they become discour- 
aged early, and thereafter tend to 
use their energy in attempted 
escape. 

Reading problems are not con- 
fined solely to pupils of limited 
ability. Some authorities point out 
that one-fourth of the children 
having trouble are of normal or 
superior ability. 

Roughly speaking, those pupils 
who are reading from six months 
to two years below the grade level 
are thought of as problems in read- 
ing. These fall in two groups, the 
retarded readers and the slow learn- 
ers. In its strictest sense, only those 
pupils who are reading below their 
mental maturity are retarded. In 
fact, slow learners are often ac- 
celerated readers. The records of 
two boys entering the third grade 
illustrate the viewpoint: 


[: is inspirational to observe the 


Metro- Metro- 

Binet politan politan 

Mental Reading Grade 

Age Age Age Level 

John. 9-4 9-9 7-7 2-6 
Jim.. 8-7 7-5 7-11 2-7 


The table shows a lag of two 
years and two months between 
John’s capacity and what he has 
learned. Although he is of normal 
intelligence, he is about a year 
older than the average pupil en- 
tering the third grade, and he is 
four months below the grade level. 
John is a retarded reader. Jim has 
a reading capacity of seven years 
and five months and a reading age 
of seven years and eleven months. 
He is six months accelerated by his 
own capacity for learning. In 
spite of his being of dull normal 
ability, he is about the average age 
for the grade, and only three 
months below the grade level. Jim 
is an accelerated reader. The read- 
ing needs of these two boys are as 
different as their capacities, atti- 
tudes and habits are different: their 
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types are common to every class- 
room. 

Since children learn at a differ- 
ent rate of speed, and are motivated 
by different forces, the teacher finds 
herself faced by the necessity of 
continuously changing the environ- 
ment in the light of that organi- 
zation which gets the “‘best’’ re- 
sults. 


Grouping Important 


The question of grouping is im- 
portant. While some children can 
learn from 8 to 10 new words 
daily, others can master only 4 to 
6. The teacher tries to group so 
as to give the child the most satis- 
faction in his learning, as well as to 
conserve time. Little learning takes 
place when pupils capable of learn- 
ing 10 words are teamed with those 
capable of learning 4. Those of 
superior ability are bored and in- 
attentive; the slow learners are dis- 
couraged by unfair contrast. Con- 
sequently, disciplinary problems 
arise. 

Some instructors have individ- 
ual reading with little or no 
grouping: others have two or three 
large groups. Reading experts find 
that five or six smaller groups are 
preferable to the large groups— 
homogenity lends a higher interest 
value! 

The way the teacher organizes 
her groups depends on the class 
make-up, their capacities, and their 
numbers. If the class is composed 
of children of normal and supe- 
rior abilities, the teacher can have 
many small groups. These pupils 
work independently and volun- 
tarily, and are more resourceful. 
On the other hand, with a class 
of normal and subnormal pupils, 
the teacher has to work with large 
groups, because these children do 
less independent work. Too much 
seat work can easily become mere 
busy work for them. The bright 
child who does a great deal of in- 
dependent and voluntary work 
suffers no loss if he reads to the 
teacher three times a week. This 
does not apply to the retarded 


reader or slow learner. They be- 
come discouraged quickly if the 
teacher is not working with them. 
On the surface, it might seem that 
individual differences were lost 
sight of in large groupings. A 
closer examination would reveal 
the opposite. The emphasis is 
placed on motivation as the high- 
ly significant factor. The teacher 
works harder to meet individual 
needs in large groups. One of her 
objectives is to gradually make as 
many independent of her as pos- 
sible. 

It is not as simple as it seems to 
get the most desirable class or- 
ganization, and then see to it that 
the more capable work at a rate 
of speed comparable to their abil- 
ities; that the slow learners are not 
discouraged or confused; and that 
a proportionate amount of time 
is given the ‘‘good, average’’ pupil. 
The capable pupils who wear 
themselves out trying to side-step 
the reading constitute one of the 
teachers most discouraging prob- 
lems. The most promising course 
to pursue at present seems to be 
that of preventing this negativistic 
attitude from developing: once de- 
veloped, it is extremely difficult to 
correct. 

One does not need to dwell at 
great length on experience back- 
ground, for it is clearly under- 
standable that a child must have 
something to talk about and words 
to express his thoughts before he 
can be expected to enjoy reading. 
Taking this preparation for 
granted, a well child of six years 
with a mental maturity of six to 
seven years can learn to read with 
pleasure. 

Certain factors must be present 
if effective learning takes place. 
The most significant of these is 
that of the child’s wanting to read. 
Both he and the home want and 
expect reading. To see that these 
attitudes remain positive and art 
strengthened by good reading hab- 
its is the most challenging prob- 
lem which confronts the teacher. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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More Money for Education 


by W. E. GARNETT 


Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


HERE is a widespread feeling 

abroad that our public school 

system needs to be strength- 
ened. Consequently, many are 
looking forward with great hope 
to the results of the work of the 
Education Commission headed by 
Dr. George Denny. Many educa- 
tional improvements which involve 
little cost can no doubt be made to 
great advantage. However, those 
familiar with the situation know 
that there must be heavy addi- 
tional outlays before the Virginia 
school system can be brought up 
to satisfactory standards, or the 
standards prevailing for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

When the report of the Com- 
mission comes before them for con- 
sideration the Legislature will 
inescapably be confronted with the 
problem of increased financial sup- 
port for education. It is well, 
therefore, for the people to begin 
to seriously consider possible 
sources of increased revenues. This 
is an extremely complex question. 
Only a few high points can be 
touched on in this article. The pos- 
sible source of new revenue which 
has been most discussed is a general 
sales tax, so it may be considered 
first. 


General Sales and Use Taxes 


As reported by the press, the 
trend of testimony in the public 
hearings, held by the Sales Tax 
Commission, has been heavily 
against sales taxes. General sales 
taxes are usually opposed by farm 
groups, labor organizations, and 
retail merchants associations; while 
they are frequently favored by 
many business groups, other than 
retail merchants, and business and 
professional people of medium and 
high incomes who pay relatively 
large income taxes. Even though 
there is much opposition to gen- 
eral sales taxes, and with good 
treason, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such taxes as a new 
source of revenue for the better 
support of schools should be care- 
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fully considered before they are 
dismissed. Such advantages and 
disadvantages were thus summed 
up in “‘Sources of New Revenue in 
Virginia’, a report prepared by 
Dr. A. B. Biscoe for the Virginia 
Education Association in 1939: 


Advantages 

1. It produces large amounts of revenue 
on relatively short notice. 

2. It is more stable than many other 
types of taxes, including the personal in- 
come tax. 

3. It produces a moderate degree of 
tax consciousness where the tax is passed 
on to the consumer. 


Disadvantages 

1. It is very regressive—it taxes the 
poor relatively more than the rich. 

2. It falls largely upon the necessities. 

3. In so far as some merchants can pass 
the tax on to the consumer, and other 
merchants must absorb it, the tax has 
unequal effects upon business. 

4. The tax is frequently pyramided; 
that is, the tax takes from the pockets of 
the tax payer much more than the govern- 
ment receives, 

5. The cost of collections runs very 
high if the tax authorities attempt to 
overcome evasion. 

6. Exemptions are bound to arise and 
this question of exemptions is a constant 
administrative problem. 

7. In so far as it decreases purchasing 
power of the masses of people, it tends to 
delay business recovery. 

8. It places added accounting respon- 
sibilities upon business in the determina- 
tion of taxable transactions and _ the 
amount of the tax. 


According to “‘Tax Systems’’ 
(9th edition) a report of the Tax 
Research Foundation, twenty-five 
states were receiving, in 1941, from 
one to over 109 million dollars in- 
come from ‘‘Sales, Gross Incomes, 
Gross Receipts, and Use Taxes of a 
General Nature’. The returns 
from sales and use taxes, of course, 
vary according to a state’s popula- 
tion and buying power, rates, and 
exemptions. North Carolina in 
1943, with only a slightly larger 
population than Virginia and with 
exemptions of farm products, 


foods, and some other things, re- 
ceived a little over 19.5 million 
dollars from a three per cent sales 
and use tax. In 1941 West Vir- 
ginia received over 25.3 million 
from its sales tax. On the basis of 
estimated retail sales of 476 mil- 
lion dollars, Dr. Briscoe estimated 
that a one per cent general sales 
tax rate would yield Virginia $4,- 
750,000 and a two per cent rate, 
$9,500,000. Virginia retail sales 
are now, no doubt, considered 
larger than the figures mentioned 
by Dr. Briscoe, so the yield from 
a general sales tax would be larger. 
Although seven states have tried 
and abandoned general sale taxes, 
a number of states seem to have ac- 
cepted such taxes as a permanent 
part of their tax system. In addi- 
tion to raising large revenues, sales 
taxes cause many who otherwise 
pay little taxes to make a contri- 
but to the support of government 
services. In a check made by the 
Rural Sociology Division of the 
Experiment Station several years 
ago, it was found that of the 
220,000 white males in 46 coun- 
ties whose records were examined 
42 per cent were assessed with less 
than $2.50 real estate and per- 
sonal property taxes, and 58 per 
cent less than $5.00. The only 
other tax paid by most of those 
with the low assessments were poll 
taxes, and many did not even pay 
poll taxes. The families in the low 
tax group average from one-third 
to one-half more children to be 
educated by the public school sys- 
tem than those paying larger taxes. 
We cannot have adequate school 
support while such a large propor- 
tion of the people bear such a small 
portion of the cost. The tax lists 
cited were from the country and 
small towns. Examinations of city 
rolls would, no doubt, have yielded 
a similar picture, or an even larger 
percentage paying little or no direct 
taxes. There are thousands of 
urban dwellers, especially young 
men and young women with rela- 
tively good incomes, living at home 
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or in rented property, who paid 
little or no direct taxes until the 
Federal dragnet of the past few 
years. 

Any sales tax which may be 
adopted, however, should have 
proper exemptions, and should 
place the chief burden on luxuries. 
In 1941 twenty states received 
from around one to 23 million 
dollars from tobacco taxes, while 
10 more got from several hundred 
thousand to a million from such 
sources. Most of the chief tobacco 
growing states, except Virginia, are 
included in the list of states having 
a special tobacco tax. Evidently 
these states realize that tobacco 
taxes are paid by consumers wher- 
ever they may live, and that they 
have little effect upon the tobacco 
prices to farmers, such: prices be- 
ing fixed by international market 
forces. South Carolina gets nearly 
2 million dollars annual revenue 
from a soft drinks tax, and Louis- 
iana nearly a million, with 8 other 
states lesser amounts from such a 
source. Twenty-nine states get 
varying amounts up to 7.5 million 
from Admissions and Amusements 
taxes, but Virginia is not on the 
list. 

In many state systems low taxes 
in one place may be offset, at least 
in part, by high taxes at some other 
point. For instance, Virginia's li- 
cense taxes in part take the place 
of general sales taxes in some other 
states, and Virginia’s approximate- 
ly 4 million dollars revenue 
through this channel is more than 
thus secured by any other state. 
All states now have a gasoline tax 
devoted to road building and up- 
keep which is, of course, a sales 
tax, but a most satisfactory one 
which brings little complaint. 

Sales taxes tend to be dispropor- 
tionately burdensome on poorer 
groups and have many other ob- 
jections. All too many Virginia 
families normally have pitifully 
low incomes and living standards. 
In 1939 the average net income of 
farm operators was reported to be 
only $463, while three out of five 
had a gross farm income of less 
than $600. This, however, does 
not include income from non-farm 
work earned by about three out 
of eight, but does include the value 
of home grown supplies. The ap- 
proximately 50,000 farm wage 
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worker families had even smaller 
incomes. One test of public policy 
regarding sales taxes, therefore, 
should be whether poor families 
would in the long run be most 
benefited or harmed by such a tax. 
However, if adequate support of 
education, desirable health meas- 
ures, and other essential public 
services can be provided in no other 
way, sales taxes with proper ex- 
emptions, may be the best way out, 
provided they are properly bal- 
anced by other measures designed 
to equalize the tax load of all 
groups. If a family has a limited 
income its sales tax will be pro- 
portionate to its expenditures, and 
hence not so large. 
Income Taxes 

Over half of the states have 
higher taxes on personal incomes 
over $5,000 than Virginia's three 
per cent. In 1941 twelve states 
secured a larger percentage of the 
state's income from personal in- 
come taxes than did Virginia with 
its 9.26 per cent from such a 
source; and twenty-six states a 
larger percentage from inheritance 
taxes than did Virginia with its 
1.26 per cent. In recent years the 
Federal government has dipped 
heavily into incomes and drained 
off from the states much of this po- 
tential source of revenue. However, 
there is no reason why Virginia 
should not make as much use of 
this potential revenue source as 
other states, especially since State 
income taxes are deductible before 
making Federal returns. The 
masses of the people are undoubt- 
edly right in opposing a sales tax 
until Virginia has made as much 
use of income taxes on larger in- 
comes as is generally true the coun- 
try over. It may as well be recog- 
nized, however, that even a sharp- 
ly increased tax on the 7,323 in- 
dividuals reporting incomes of over 
$5,000 in 1943 would not bring 
sufficient revenue for the proper 
support of education without tap- 
ping other sources. 

Local Support and State Aid 

The over 100 per cent varia- 
tion in “‘true tax rates’, that is, 
rates based on estimated true prop- 
erty values shown by the studies 
of the State Tax Department, in- 
dicates that many counties and 
cities can make a larger contribu- 
tion to school support and still be 


On the 
other hand, examination of avail- 
able data shows that many dis- 


below the state average. 


tricts have both a ‘“‘true”’ and a 
nominal tax rate not only up to 
the legal limit but so high as to be 
disproportionately burdensome to 
property holders, especially farm- 
ers in times of low farm prices. 
This is particularly true in some 
of the poorer counties. 

Recent studies of the Rural Soci- 
ology Division of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
viz., Virginia’s Rural Manpower, 
Technical bulletin 92, and County 
and Community Standards and 
Planning, Report No. 26, show a 
very wide variation in area re- 
sources in proportion to the num- 
ber of children to be educated. 
Frequently the areas with the high- 
est proportion of children have the 
poorest resources. Youth from 
such areas help to swell the labor 
force in the more favored areas. 
It is only fair, therefore, for the 
latter to help bear the cost of their 
education. If they do not do so, 
they have less efficient workers. 
~ Leaders of public opinion in 
urban areas- should never forget, 
furthermore, that the income and 
the property values of their rural 
cousins average less than half of 
those prevailing in the cities, and 
that part of this differential is due 
to the constant draining off of rural 
wealth by city-ward migration. It 
has been conservatively estimated 
that in the 1920-30 decade, Vir- 
ginia rural areas thus contributed 
over 50 million dollars to Virginia 
cities. In the same period Virginia 
contributed over 100 million dol- 
lars to other states through net 
migration. These estimates are 
based on an allowance of $500 
as the cost of rearing and educat- 
ing a youth. Many students of the 
subject place the amount at several 
times this figure. 

In the light of such considera- 
tions—large differentials in rural- 
urban birth rates and hence, in 
the number of children to be edu- 
cated, variations in natural tre- 
sources and property values, and 
large rural-urban migration —a 
larger state support to education 
seems justified. In 1939-40 the 
State’s proportion was only 30.6 
per cent, or less than that of twen- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Is Your 
Music Program 


a Casualty of 
The War? 


by LUTHER A. RICHMAN 


Virginia State Supervisor of Music 


days he hears business people 
telling, bragging, or crying 
what the war has done to 
or for their business. Certainly the 
business of education has taken a 
terrific beating, and since music 
education is an integral part of edu- 
cation, it has suffered proportion- 
ately. It would not be profitable 
here to review all the causes for the 
present slump in education, but 
primarily its sickness is caused by 
the lack of ‘teacher power’’. Good 
programs of education call for 
strong leadership and well pre- 
pared teachers. Thousands of 
school administrators and teachers 
have gone into the services of their 
country or into the service of com- 
panies that offer greater monetary 
rewards and more security than the 
school worker enjoys. The situa- 
tion is upon us, so let us try to 
face it and do all in our power 
to give our present generation of 
boys and girls the best we can with 
the facilities at hand. 

Speaking specifically of music 
programs in the schools of the 
southern states, the following gen- 
eral statements can be made: 

1. The music education work 
in hundreds of our schools has not 
been affected by the war for the 
simple reason that no music pro- 
grams existed in these schools. 
Scores of music teachers are needed 
in these schools and will soon be 
demanded by their communities. 
2. Some of the school music 
was of such a weak character that 
it scarcely took a world war to put 
it out of commission. Very lit- 
tle to mourn in these cases. 

3. A great many of our schools 
lost splendid teachers of music, and 
Were unable to replace them. In 
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Front Royal Virginia, Elementary School Band, Mr. Harry Parker, Director 


these cases, we of the south, lost 
adequate schools music programs 
for the duration, but they will un- 
doubtedly come back stronger after 
the war. 

4. Many schools with excellent 
administrators have managed to 
carry on a good educational pro- 
gram, including music, with a de- 
pleted staff. Unfortunately, the 
mortality among school adminis- 
trators has been exceptionally high. 

5. A number of schools in the 
south, and the number would sur- 
prise those who are pessimistic 
about our music situation, have 
employed since hostilities began 
full-time music teachers for the 
first time. These additions have 
come about because of the realiza- 
tion of the need for music in these 
schools and communities. 

6. A few school programs have 
just laid down and passed away in 
comparative silence with a feeble 
moan on the minor theme that all 
is lost. Fortunately, this number 
is exceedingly small. 

What Can We Do? 

Just what can we do to keep 
musical experiences available to our 
boys and girls? We still have our 
two most effective sources of help 
in the elementary school viz; the 
school principal and the room 
teacher. Superintendents, Princi- 
pals, and Teachers who understand 
children and their need for music 


always seem to find ways and 
means of seeing to it that their 
children have these musical advan- 
tages. All of us interested in chil- 
dren and music should do every- 
thing we can to demonstrate the 
advantages of a music program to 
those who fail to see the need for 
this type of work. All good ad- 
ministrators and teachers want 
their school population to enjoy 
a well rounded, sensible, and ef- 
fective school program. Let us, 
with patience and sincerity, show 
them just how music can con- 
tribute to the enrichment and ef- 
fectiveness of their work. Let us, 
as musicians, keep our enthusiasm 
within bounds, and be mindful of 
the many other duties and respon- 
sibilities of the teacher. A music 
program must be kept in focus and 
must not throw the school offer- 
ing out of balance. 

School boards can assist the ele- 
mentary and high school music 
work by making a budget available 
for music books, recordings, and 
other necessary equipment. Now, 
when music teachers are scarce, it is 
of utmost importance that teacher 
aids, such as song records, teachers’ 
music manuals, music appreciation 
records, desirable music textbooks, 
and library books on music, be 
made accessible to the teacher. 

Much waste of time and money 
results when the school board plays 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Building a Better Southern Region 
Through Education 


by M. W. CAROTHERS 
Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


NE hundred and fifty educa- 
() tors from all of the southern 

and border states met at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, for the 
fifth annual Southern States Work 
Conference Session. Virginia was 
represented by Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck, Dr. Charles E. Myers, Dr. 
Wortley F. Rudd, Dr. George B. 
Zehmer, and Francis S. Chase. 
This year’s meeting was considered 
by all participants to be the most 
successful which has been held. 

The State Departments of Edu- 
cation and the State Education As- 
sociations have sponsored the 
Southern States Work Conference 
since 1940. Handbooks or Work 
Conference reports have been pub- 
lished each year. 

In 1944 the Work Conference 
gave all of its attention to a con- 
sideration of ways and means of 
building a better southern region 
through education. The report and 
recommendations of the conference 
will be published soon under the 
title ““‘Building a Better Southern 
Region through Education.” 

The report will include five 
parts: ‘““The Challenge of the 
Southern Region for Education,” 
“Planning a Better Education to 
Meet the Challenge,” ‘““Organizing 
Education to Meet the Challenge,”’ 
“Operating a More Functional 
Educational Program,”’ and “‘In- 
suring Improvement in Education 
through Continuous Evaluation.” 

This article will give a brief 
summary of the first of these parts, 
“The Challenge of the Southern 
Region for Education.” 


Challenge of the South 


The attention of the Nation has 
been focused on the Southern Re- 
gion since it was characterized as 
the Nation’s No. 1 Economic 
Problem. Southerners are quick to 
admit this fact but also like to add 
that it is also the Nation’s No. | 
Opportunity. 
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The first problem in a program 
of improvement is the problem of 
educating the people of the South 
as to the realities of our situation. 
The facts will bring to our citizens 
a realization that we have wasted 
our resources in a shameful way 
and will indicate the nature of our 
critical’ problems. Against this 
background of facts, plans can be 
made for the prosperity, health, 
and happiness which the resources 
of the region can provide. 

Millions of acres of our soil 
have been badly eroded. Other 
millions have declined in produc- 
tivity to the point where they are 
almost valueless for agricultural 
purposes. Protection against ero- 
sion, more general use of fertilizers, 
and better adaptation of crops, in- 
cluding forests, to the land are of 
great importance in dealing with 
this problem. 

Our natural resources constitute 
a sort of limit or ceiling to our ac- 
complishments and achievements. 
However, our resources are still so 
generous, even after shameful mis- 
use, that we have large possibilities 
for improving our environment 
through wise conservation and use. 
Man cannot prosper if he fails to 
utilize or if he destroys the re- 
sources of the region in which he 
lives. 

All of the South’s problems are 
interrelated and progress must be 
made concurrently on all fronts. 
Improvement in health is influenced 
by rural electrification, flood con- 
trol, conditions of farm tenancy, 
farm efficiency, home demonstra- 
tion programs, physical education 
and health instruction, and labor 
legislation as well as by public 
health programs. 

Developing our human resources 
is a problem of staggering propor- 
tion. The South could justifiably 
boast of its youthful population if 
it were not for the fact that this 
great asset is in many instances be- 


ing exploited or wasted. Emigra- 
tion is drawing away a significant 
proportion of our people. The im- 
provement of economic opportuni- 
ties would in large measure elimi- 
nate this loss of man power. The 
South is neglecting its human re- 
sources when it fails to educate 
its youth. Instructional services 
and library and laboratory facili- 
ties of the South are much below 
the average for the nation. 

There is much improvement 
that could be made in our state 
and local government. In too many 
instances there is a small active 
electorate which wields an almost 
unchallenged power in the selec- 
tion of officials, while most of the 
citizens take no active part in the 
processes of government. Many 
Southern States have too many 
counties, resulting in excessive cost 
for county administration and in 
inefficiency. 

There are many serious health 
hazards in the South. In death of 
infants under one year of age only 
Arkansas of all Southern States 
has had a ratio consistently close 
to or below the national average. 
The rate of death from tuberculo- 
sis, pneumonia, and influenza is 
higher in every Southern State than 
for the nation as a whole. In ma- 
ternal mortality only Kentucky 
and West Virginia have had rates 
lower than the national average. 


Lack of Balance 


There has existed since the Civil 
War a lack of balance between the 
South’s population and the South's 
economic opportunities. In 1940 
the region produced only 16.7 per 
cent of the national income, where- 
as it has 28.1 per cent of the na- 
tional population. 

Because the South is deficient in 
industry it has relatively few 
skilled workers. In 1940 the South 
had 26.91 per cent of the em- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SKED with increased fre- 
A quency each day is the ques- 

tion, “‘How do we go about 
to organize a school public rela- 
tions department and program?” 
[o answer the question accurate- 
ly there should be agreement as to 
school needs, major problems, and 
the objectives to be accomplished. 
In formulating the answer it might 
be profitable to keep in mind that 
most of the ills to which the 
schools fall heir today are due in 
large part to one of two things; 
namely, lack of information re- 
garding the schools, which has bred 
indifference; or misinformation, 
which has bred mistrust. Perhaps 
it was observation that prompted 
the simple philosophy about great 
oaks and little acorns. The de- 
velopment of a sound, workable 
program of school public relations 
is dependent for its success on a 
simple beginning. 


Developing a Nose for News 

A quick examination of the in- 
terpretation program launched by 
the Teachers Association of a Cali- 
fornia city of 40,000 will demon- 
strate the potentialities. Beginning 
in 1942, with just one phase of 
public relations—the press—the 
Association concentrated on de- 
veloping a nose for news. Mem- 
bers soon learned to study the pub- 
lic in an attempt to determine their 
reading habits, their wants, and 
their reaction to school news. This 
flavor of education beyond the 
classroom soon nurtured a teacher 
interest in people and their children 
such as was heretofore unknown. 
Daily, problems of pupils came to 
be viewed by the teachers in the 
light of interpretation to the home 
and the child. Opportunities, ac- 
complishments, services, plans— 
news of such everyday business be- 
came the medium for associating 
the school, the teacher, the home, 
and the child. Success begets suc- 
cess, so the slogan goes. It was the 
Positive approach to problems of 
the school that soon acquired for 
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On Setting Up a Public Relations Program 


by OTIS A. CROSBY 


this Teachers Association friends 
that had heretofore been foreign to 
education. The policy of handling 
school news worked out to the 
mutual satisfaction of the Associa- 
tion and the administration will 
soon produce tangible results. 


New Friends Through Radio 

Following the initial success of 
the newly-developed press rela- 
tions, the Association in 1943 
voted to continue their program of 
school news and to add a second 
activity, namely, radio. Through 
this medium, school life soon be- 
came in a sense vocal with a multi- 
tude of unseen friends as listeners. 
In presenting the realness of edu- 
cation to the public, radio was 
taken into the classroom by means 
of a recording machine. Records 
were made of everyday class per- 
formance, experiences long-since 
removed from parental life, for 
broadcasting at a convenient hour. 
Patience of teachers became an ad- 
mired virtue as pupil practice of 
musical instruments was recorded 
for transmission over the air. The 
science of daily feeding hundreds 
of boys and girls within a short 
period of time was described to the 
radio audience by means of a sim- 
ilar recording made in the school 
cafeteria. Teachers and pupils ac- 
quired new friends through the 
weekly radio programs presented in 
well-chosen words with occasional 
music selections both by students 
and faculty. The opportunity to 
study teacher patience, tact, skill, 
and understanding via radio did 
something impossible of accom- 
plishment in other ways save by 
personal visits to the school by 
parents. 


Speakers Bureau and Visual 
Program 

This year the Association plans 
to expand its press relations started 
two years ago, to continue the ra- 
dio phase of public relations, and 
to add a third and equally impor- 
tant interpretation medium, name- 
ly a speakers bureau. The teachers 


President, School Public Relations Association 


of this relatively small city look 
forward in another year to adding 
a visual program as a fourth spoke 
in the public relations wheel. Such 
a visual program will entertain as 
well as instruct in a pleasing and im- 
pressive manner. There will be few 
thoughts of ‘‘fads and frills’ once 
the public has seen art in action, 
domestic science in service, and the 
library as it serves in the life of 
the student body. The Associa- 
tion's program looks forward to 
the addition of a public relations 
department in the school system 
sometime in the near future. In 
the meantime the teachers are an- 
ticipating the privilege of cooperat- 
ing in financing and preparing a 
superintendent's annual report il- 
lustrating the opportunities, serv- 
ices, needs accomplishments, and 
the future of the schools. Such a 
report would be planned for gen- 
eral distribution to the citizens. 
The preparation of leaflets describ- 
ing the vocational education work 
of the high schools, booklets out- 
lining the program of special edu- 
cation, and instruction in the three 
R’s offer promise of profitable con- 
tacts with friends of education. A 
simple, direct letter to parents to 
accompany the report card repre- 
sents still another informal but 
generally effective interpretive con- 
tact between the school and the 
home. Many of the inadequacies 
of the school can be pleasantly 
called to the attention of the citi- 
zenry through such publications, 
thereby creating a desire for the bet- 
ter. Outmoded equipment, unsafe 
buildings, deficient services, inef- 
ficiency. of teaching and learning 
tools—these are things which can 
be presented in printed form gar- 
nished with illustrations all to the 
definite advantage of both child 
and teacher. Describe the new and 
improved in the light of the shop- 
worn and out-moded and you win 
favor for a program which makes 
easier the accomplishments of edu- 
cation such as are inherent only in 
America. 
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Public relations are rightly with- 
in the reach of every school sys- 
tem. The beginning should be sim- 
ple. One phase organized will 
serve as a proving ground for great- 
er things to come. Always, good 
public relations begin with good 
private relations — relations be- 
tween the pupil and teacher. This 
constitutes a combination that will 
serve as a harbor of friends for 
any school system. The true test 


of a public relations program is see- 
ing how effectively it reaches the 
public and how generally they re- 
spond. Pride in the schools is al- 
ways a by-product. 

School interpretation, a hereto- 
fore generally neglected phase of 
education, is rapidly being recog- 
nized by textbook writers as well 
as by colleges of education and by 
school administrators. Three 
books within the past year will 


serve to help those planning to or- 
ganize a public relations program. 
Today’s Techniques, the story of 
successful practices in school pub- 
lic relations, published as the first 
yearbook of the school Public Re- 


lations Association, Arthur H. 
Rice, editor, can be ordered from 
the Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, $1.60. Educational 
Publicity, Benjamin Fine, Harper 
Brothers and Company, $3. 


Six Years of Public School Library Progress 


LIST OF OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1. The purchase by the State 
Board of Education of $1,642,- 
463.65 worth of books directly 
from publishers, at wholesale de- 
livered prices, with state and local 
funds for the public school li- 
braries of the State. 

2. The increase in the annual 
State Aid Appropriation for Pub- 
lic School Libraries from $33,000 
to $175,000 and the increase in 
the proportion of State Aid from 
25 cents on the dollar to a dollar 
for dollar basis. 


3. The adoption of definite 
standards for the professional 
training of public school librarians 
and teacher-librarians. This has 
resulted in the employment of bet- 
ter trained librarians and better 
- school library service. During the 
six years the percentage of accred- 
ited, certified and qualified senior 
and junior high schools employing 
librarians who meet at least the 
minimum training standard rose 
from 28 per cent to 65 per cent of 
the total. 


4. The establishment of a De- 
partment of Library Science at the 
Virginia State College for Negroes 
which offers Negro teacher-libra- 
rians an opportunity to secure a 
full year’s training in library sci- 
ence within the work required for 
the bachelor’s degree. This Depart- 
ment corresponds to the one for 
white teacher-librarians established 
at the College of William and 
Mary in 1932. 


5. The issuance of a number of 
booklists to guide book selection 
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JULY 


and purchase in local divisions: 

(a) Annual printed publishers’ 
library order lists. Increased 
from 44 to 62 publishers in- 
cluding a total of 13,500 
titles. 

(b) Mimeographed Bibliography 
for Professtonal Reading. 
September, 1939, and 5 sup- 
plements, including a total of 
1,176 titles. 

(c) Annual mimeographed List of 
Books Suggested for First 
Purchase for Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools. Also print- 
ed selective cumulation of this 
list with index, June, 1941, 
and July, 1942, including a 
total of 3,716 titles. 

(d) Monthly column reviewing 
12 Recent Outstanding Chil- 
dren’s Books in Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

(e) Assistance in the preparation 
and editing of bibliographes 
for courses of study and other 
bulletins issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


6. The expansion in the size 
and services of the State Board 
of Education Library. 


7. The establishment by school 
boards of circulating public school 
libraries in twenty-one counties in 
charge of professionally trained 
public school librarians or super- 
visors of elementary education to 
supplement the permanent collec- 
tions in elementary and high school 
libraries, and, where public library 
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service is not available, to offer 
service to all residents. Book- 
mobiles are used for this service in 
two counties. 


8. The establishment and com- 
pletion of $1,000,000 WPA 
State-Wide Library Project under 
the joint sponsorship of the State 
Board of Education and the State 
Library Board and the establish- 
ment and completion of a separate 
$500,000 WPA State-Wide Pub- 
lic School Library Project under 
the sole sponsorship of the State 
Board of Education. 


9. The organization and devel- 
opment of strong public school 
librarians’ sections in each of the 
districts of the Virginia Education 
Association. 

10. The revision of the Annual 
Library Report form to secure ac- 
curate and complete data from the 
public school libraries of the State. 


11. The establishment of “‘in- 
service training’’ for teachers by 
arranging for them to borrow pro- 
fessional books from the libraries 
in the four state teachers’ colleges, 
the College of William and Mary, 
the University of Virginia, and 
the Virginia State College for 
Negroes. 


12. The establishment of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials 
within the Division of School Li- 
braries and Textbooks, to make 
available and to encourage greatet 
use of all kinds of audio-visual 
aids in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia. 
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and especially rural commu- 

nity development under the 
leadership of George B. Zehmer, 
is getting considerable attention 
from the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Zeh- 
mer says that the idea of the uni- 
versity's helping people to discover 
more effective ways of helping 
themselves entered his mind when, 
ten years ago at a community de- 
velopment discussion among edu- 
cators and Federal authorities in 
Greenville, S. C., some one said 
that in the South too much em- 
phasis in education and commu- 
nity development was put on text- 
book views written by people for- 
eign to the South. 

It occurred to Mr. Zehmer that 
a good way to begin to help peo- 
ple find more effective ways of 
helping themselves would be to 
take a look at communities in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere and try to find 
some that had already developed 
plans which had elevated the liv- 
ing conditions of the people in 
them and to pass their stories along 
and thereby help others in their 
search to meet their needs. Jesse 
Ogden and his wife were employed 
to do this job. 

To the present time they have 
visited and described 51 of these 
community projects in bulletins 
called The New Dominion Series. 
Picking at random from the file 
of the bulletins we shall review 
briefly just a few. 


® OMMUNITY development 


Locker Plants 


One tells of the Augusta Coun- 
ty locker refrigeration plant in 
Staunton which has been in opera- 
tion long enough to prove its 
worth and soundness to the com- 
munity. The second annual report 
of the operation of the plant shows 
that it had then 634 lockers and 
that every one was rented. So well 
has it taken that locker storage 
rooms are being established at other 
points in the county, thus enabling 
more people to use the service with- 
out traveling to the central plant. 
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A University Aids Community Development 


by L. F. ADDINGTON 


Principal, Wise High School, Wise County 


Electricity on the Farm 


Various rural electrification proj- 
ects have been studied by the Og- 
dens and information concerning 
them passed on to other communi- 
ties. There’s the Northern Neck 
project, the Powell’s Valley and 
the Bath- Augusta-Rockbridge 
project. 

The latter one, for instance, is 
in a mountainous region consid- 
ered by utility companies too thin- 
ly populated for electric power dis- 
tribution to bring a profit. Yet the 
cooperative has constructed 600 
miles of line and sells power to its 
2,000 mountain members at a cost 
less than the cooperative buys it 
from the utility company. 

The electric cooperatives make 
possible the refrigeration lockers, 
which in turn enable the farmers 
to store and keep more food; also, 
lighting has made poultry raising 
in some neighborhoods a profitable 
business because the poultrymen 
can have brooders and equipment 
for properly caring for young 
chicks. In fact, there has been 
enough added income in most in- 
stances, it has been found, to pay 
for more than the electric bills. 


Joint Ownership 


In Prince Edward County, Vir- 
ginia, joint ownership of machin- 
ery has proved satisfactory and 
profitable. Five families living 
there own a grain drill; seven own 
a lime spreader; three families share 
a washing machine; pressure cook- 
ers are owned jointly by many 
families. 

It is quite satisfying to know 
that these various people are happy 
over sharing. Just two in this 
county reported that they wanted 
to share only until they could buy 
their own. 


Health Project 


Charles City County a few years 
ago had no health unit and no 
funds were appropriated for a pub- 
lic health program. But the su- 
perintendent of Public Welfare, 
Mrs. J. Sidney Binns, continued to 


talk about the need of medical care 
until a beginning was made. 

This came by way of a tuber- 
culosis clinic which got the people 
interested and more keenly aware 
of their need. The clinic itself had 
been planned on borrowed funds 
but it was enough to arouse in- 
terest. And the interest so aroused 
brought so many people that tele- 
phone calls had to be put through 
to Richmond for more help. 

Then there followed news items 
and the posting of bulletins call- 
ing for contributions to an emer- 
gency health fund. 


West Georgia College 

Hearing of a college-helped com- 
munity development venture in 
Georgia, the Ogdens drove down 
into that state to find out what it 
was all about so they might write 
it up and also tell people of Vir- 
ginia about it. 

They learned that the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia had, after 
a very thorough study by out- 
siders, organized around it seven 
junior colleges and that one of 
them, West Georgia College, had 
taken for its work the job of train- 
ing teachers who could work in the 
surrounding elementary and high 
schools close to the people and 
their work. 

Being a tobacco section, it was 
felt by the college staff that some 
effort should be made to educate 
the farmers to rotate crops, im- 
prove the soil and to effect a means 
of profitable selling of the products 
raised. 

They found out that the staff of 
West Georgia College went into 
the community schools, organized 
programs of entertainment in or- 
der to get the people to come to 
meetings and then they got down 
to discussing the needs of the peo- 
ple. 

Their job was to bring all agen- 
cies possible together for the plan- 
ning. Little by little the people 
swung into action and now they 
welcome the visitors from the 
helping college. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Teacher and the Post War World 


by F. L. SCHLAGLE 


President, National Education Association 


6 ir postwar world is just 
around the corner. Already 
industry is moving toward 
changes called for by peace. The 
schools face a job of reconversion 
which is just as fundamental and 
significant. Decisions of great mo- 
ment must be made, new educa- 
tional programs instituted. 

In preparation for war, school 
shops have trained nine million 
workers in specific skills needed in 
manufacturing armament. In prep- 
aration for peace, many of these 
workers must be retrained in skills 
needed for civilian services and the 
production of civilian goods. 

After the war a million boys 
and girls will return to school from 
jobs in office and factory where 
high wartime wages have permitted 
a way of life for which many stu- 
dents will find daily study an un- 
satisfactory substitute. Helping 
these young people regain satisfac- 
tions in a type of accomplishment 
that has no immediate monetary 
recompense, comparable to the joys 
they have experienced from a full 
pocketbook, will be no easy task. 


Adjustments for Veterans 


“An indeterminate number of vet- 
erans who take advantage of the 
educational provisions of the “‘G. 
I. Bill of Rights’’ will resume edu- 
cational careers interrupted at the 
high school level. These young men 
will have had sobering experiences 
of conflict and maturing experi- 
ences of responsibility making it 
difficult for them to think geome- 
try and history in the same terms 
as the fourteen- to sixteen-year- 
olds whose lives have been only in- 
directly touched by war. Courses 
and methods must be revamped to 
their needs. The extent of such ad- 
justments is indicated in the plans 
some cities are making for vet- 
erans’ high schools devoted exclu- 
sively to the needs of the returning 
service man. 

The postwar school has an im- 
portant assignment in reconversion 
of personnel. Qualifications for 
teachers have been lowered in hun- 
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dreds of communities. There are 
more than 50,000 teachers to 
whom emergency substandard cer- 
tificates have been issued to prevent 
the closing of school doors against 
a million children. These people 
are performing a substantial war- 
time service. Some of them are re- 
tired teachers who have re-entered 
the ranks at considerable sacrifice. 
The maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of education, however, de- 
mands that qualifications for teach- 
ers be the highest possible. ‘The 
raising of qualifications and the se- 
lection and preparation of the most 
capable youth for teaching is a pri- 
mary step for the postwar educa- 
tional world. 

The war has submitted Ameri- 
can education to unusual ap- 
praisals. The millions of youth 
quickly trained in the highly tech- 
nical tasks of modern warfare, and 
now so effectively employing that 
training on battle fronts around 
the world are testimony to the high 
quality of their schooling. The 
million men in the draft who did 
not have the minimum educational 
requirements set by authorities of 
the armed forces at the beginning 
of the war for any kind of service 
under arms, indicate the extent to 
which American educational op- 
portunity is still unrealized. 

Last July, the Director of the 
Selective Service System testified 
before a United States Senate Com- 
mittee that 2,426,500 men had 
been rejected for physical defects. 
A very large percentage of these 
defects could have been prevented 
or corrected by a sound program 
of health education available to 
every American school child. The 
postwar school will be far short 
of what the American people have 
a right to expect if it does not in- 
clude the means of educating all 
American youth, and a program 
of health education which will be 
the basis of physical well-being 
for every citizen. 

These are only a few of the 
problems faced by those who plan 
the postwar schools. The part edu- 


cation is to have in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the peace, 
whether the program of education 
shall include a term of required 
military training, whether the pub- 
lic schools are to expand the period 
of schooling from twelve to four- 
teen years, what program of adult 
education is to be offered, are 
among other decisions which must 
be made—and soon. In these de- 
cisions, the profession must take 
the part of leadership. 

Whatever program of education 
is to be offered at public expense, 
it is increasingly clear that the fed- 
eral government must bear a share 
of the cost. It is inconceivable that 
the federal government should go 
through the experience of calling 
upon every youth, everywhere, to 
perform the extreme duty of citi- 
zenship without recognizing some 
responsibility for participating in 
the expense of preparing good citi- 
zens. 


Federal Aid Will Come 


Federal aid to education will 
come. It will come in answer to de- 
mands that cannot be ignored—de- 
mands for increased services of edu- 
cation, some of which we have 
mentioned above. It will come 
whether teachers work for it or 
not. The only question is wheth- 
er these improvements shall be 
imposed from above in a program 
of education controlled by the fed- 
eral government or be directly un- 
der the guidance and management 
of local and state authorities. 

The profession is faced today 
with responsibilities for leadership 
such as it has never been faced be- 
fore. ‘These responsibilities must 
be met almost immediately. It is 
a matter of the greatest urgency 
that teachers support actively and 
upon every occasion the Congres- 
sional legislation which would help 
the local communities finance the 
educational changes that are inevit- 
able, and leave the control of the 
schools in local hands. 

Teachers may aid the passage of 
this legislation by insisting as in- 
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dividuals that their Congressmen 
support it. They may write, and 
ask others to write to their United 
States Senators and Representatives 
asking for passage of S. 637 and 
H.R. 2849, bills which are now 
before the Senate and House re- 
spectively. They may study these 
bills and bring them and their 
implications forcefully to the at- 
tention of citizens of their com- 
munities. However, the only 
chance of success for these meas- 
ures, as well as for the achievement 
of other advances in education 
stimulated by the experience of this 
war is through one-hundred per 
cent united action. 

There are a million teachers in 
the United States. Working to- 
gether they may accomplish as 
much in the next decade of transi- 
tion as has been accomplished for 
education in the last half century. 
[he National Education Associa- 
tion has paved the way for this co- 
operation in its five-year program 
of unification, expansion and de- 
velopment. Upon the achievement 
of such a program depends in large 
measure the position of the teacher 
as a leader and the place of his pro- 
fession in American society. 

The five-year program consists 
essentially of three goals: (1) To 
secure a Systematic increase in mem- 
bership in the National Education 
Association to include at least 90 
per cent of American teachers; (2) 
to give greater strength to the pro- 
grams of state and local associa- 
tions, (3) to provide machinery 
for instant and effective cooperation 
of local, state and national associa- 
tions in advancing the educational 
program, meeting the changing 
needs of students, and improving 
the welfare of teachers. 

Every teacher should know the 
proposals for new and better serv- 
ices in American education, and 
find the way in which he can con- 
tribute to their realization. Pro- 
fessional literature will keep him 
informed. Association with his 
fellows in programs of action will 
give vitality to his own contribu- 
tion. The American Nation has 
mobilized successfully for war. It 
can and should be mobilized as ef- 
fectively for peace. Teachers will 
be an important unit in the forces 
of reconstruction. 
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Help Virginians in the Armed 
Forces to Vote 


IRGINIA teachers and edu- 

cation associations can per- 

form an important civic serv- 
ice by helping service men and 
women vote in the election on 
November 7, 1944. Educators 
have a particular interest in this 
election since the question of freez- 
ing the State Literary Fund will be 
before the voters as well as the elec- 
tion of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and members of Congress. 

Education associations are urged 
to take vigorous measures to see 
that teachers do their duty by vot- 
ing on November 7, and also to 
join with other civic groups work- 
ing for a larger number of well 
informed voters. Steps should be 
taken to see that ballots are sent to 
all former teachers and pupils 
twenty-one years of age or over 
now in service. 

Information in regard to the 
War Voters Bill is given below, 
followed by an application form 
which may be used to secure a bal- 
lot for any member of the armed 
forces. 


* The General Assembly of Virginia at 
its 1944 session passed a War Voters Bill 
in which it is declared “‘to be the public 
policy of Virginia to encourage, aid and 
facilitate voting by her citizens who are 
members of the armed forces in all elec- 
tions for public offices’’. 

First: 
member of the armed 


It provides: 

Voting Qualifications. — Any 
forces, man or 
woman, 21 years of age or over who has 
been a resident of Virginia a year, and of 
his county or city six months, is entitled 
to vote. Time spent in the service is 
counted as time of residence. No registra- 
tion is necessary nor is the payment of 
any poll tax required of any such member. 


Second: Application for Ballots.—The 


\---a= So 


members of the armed forces or ‘“‘any 
relative, close friend, or casual friend” 
may make application for a ballot to the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, by giv- 
ing the following information: his name 
in full; his Virginia address; his military 
address, including all available informa- 
tion as to his Army or Navy Post Office 
number and the branch of the Service 
with which he is connected. His serial 
number should be given, :f known. 
Third. Type-of Ballot.—The ballot 
has been printed by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth in compliance with the 
form prescribed by Chapter 286 of the 
Acts of 1944 
the candidates for President and Vice 


It contains the names of 


President, and for the House of Repre 
sentatives of the voter's Congressional 
District. A vote for a presidential nom 
inee of a political party is to be counted 
as a vote for the electors of such party. 
Fourth: Transportation of Ballots.— 
The recent Act of Congress requires the 
Army, Navy and Post Office authorities 
to transmit the ballots to the members of 
the armed forces and return same to the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth free of 
postage. 
Fifth: 


charged since May 6, 


Servicemen and women dis- 
1944.—They can 
vote in the November election without 
paying a poll tax, provided they register 
30 days prior to the election as prescribed 
by law. 

Sixth: Validity of Ballots and Count 
ing of Same.—The Judges of Election of 
the voter's precinct will decide as to the 
validity of all ballots voted by members 
of the armed forces. 

Fill in the application below with the 
name of a service man or woman known 
to you and mail it immediately to Vir 
State 
No poll 


ginia War Voters Commission, 
Capitol, Richmond, Virginia 
tax, registration, or fee of any kind re- 
quired. Applicant must be 21 on or be 
fore November 7, 1944 to be eligible to 


vote, 


APPLICATION FOR WAR VOTERS BALLOT | 


| Please send a ballot for the November election to: 


| 
| 
| 
Bape 
| 
! Cee be 


| Signed 










Proposals for Postwar Education in Virginia 


by LIEUT. D. Y. PASCHALL, USNR 


Formerly High School Principal, Victoria, Virginia. 


HE educational process in 
Virginia has undergone many 
phases of experimentation 
during the past decade. Although 
numerous viewpoints have been 
manifest, two general groups of 
opinion emerged: The progressives 
and the conservatives. 

War came and confused both 
groups. Young men and women 
subjected to formal discipline have 
achieved unheralded physical and 
mental growth in a comparatively 
brief period. This development 
has been attained in fields not al- 
ways compatible to the interests of 
the individual, and only through 
“attritious’’ training and sacrifice 
of personal desires in behalf of the 
cause for which they fought. It is 
vital that the educational system 
of the postwar period benefit from 
war time experiences and model its 
aims and procedures to the accom- 
plishment of one thing: “Com- 
mon sense education’. 

In light of the above the fol 
lowing suggestions are made: (Not 
arranged with respect to impor- 
tance. ) 

1. The plan be inaugurated by 
the state to the effect that teachers 
on the various certificate levels be 
paid the same whether found in the 
poorest hamlet or the richest coun- 
ty. Thus will the poorer regions 
cease to become training and prov- 
ing grounds for beginning teach- 
ers who later, when experienced, 
move on to more lucrative areas. 
In consequence, teacher qualifica- 
tions should be commensurate with 
adequate pay to the end that the 
teaching profession merit and com- 
mand the respect paid the medical, 
legal or other professions. 

2. The people be admitted to 
a direct voice in school control by 
electing their respective school trus- 
tees. Such a procedure would elim- 
inate the present undemocratic 
method by which the superintend- 
ent is appointed by the school trus- 
tees who are appointed by an elec- 
toral board, which is appointed by 
the circuit judge, who in turn is 
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appointed by the legislature. This 
system adheres too much to petty 
politics inherent with wholly ap- 
pointive procedures and leave the 
people with no appeal except unto 
God. It is mockery to designate 
democracy the aim of a system that 
in turn limits its patrons and finan- 
cial supporters to little other than 
suggestions as to its administrative 
control. 

3. High school consolidation be 
promoted whereby a concentration 
of plant facilities would result in 
more desirable opportunities for 
learning and broader curricular of- 
ferings. Such consolidation would 
bring together the future citizens 
of the area in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to tolerant understanding 
of respective problems and person- 
alities. In time the petty differences 
and animosities characteristic of 
localities would disappear in a 
common interest for the promotion 
of the whole. Its outlay of build- 
ings and facilities representing g 
large economical investment would 
be utilized throughout a year as a 
community center in the fullest 
sense. 

4. Elementary consolidation be 
achieved whereby one large plant 
might serve an area in which two 
or three such schools customarily 
are found. Maximum distance for 
school bus lines should not be more 
than ten or fifteen miles. As in case 
of the high school similar advan- 
tages such as improved sanitation, 
cafeteria, library, extra curricula 
activities and sub-community cen- 
ter could be effected. 

5. In the numerous areas which 
still experience only eleven 
‘grades’, the organization be re- 
vised to include an additional 
school year. In practice it would 
serve as a ‘bridge between the 
grades proper and high school. On 
one hand it would bea “‘recap’’ and 
mastery point for those skills pre- 
paratory to high school; on the 
other it would afford the desired 
opportunity from the standpoint 
of time and place for proper guid- 


ance necessary to selection of high 
school courses. To accomplish 
these features would require special- 
ization in so many fields as to make 
a one-teacher ‘‘set-up’’ impossible. 
Departmentalization would be nec- 
essary, and thus the grade would 
adapt itself best to high school ad- 
ministration. 

6. Accrediting and approval of 
schools ‘should become a more 
closely supervised function of the 
state. For fear that its activities 
might be construed in the dicta- 
torial sense, state agencies have 
tended to remain aloof and confine 
their prerogatives largely to the 
field of ‘‘co-operative suggestions”. 
At the same time state appropria- 
tions to the counties have been on 
the increase. In some cases high 
schools got by on a ‘‘makeshift’’ 
library, laboratory or juggling of 
curricula offerings, or a question- 
able compliance with physical ac- 
tivity requirements. Likewise, fire 
hazards were promised correction, 
but remained thus: school buses 
were too crowded; improper health 
conditions were tolerated. In most 
cases these experiences would not 
have existed had a more rigid su- 
pervision and compulsory adher- 
ence to state requirements been ex- 
acted. 

The practice of secondary 
education to subject its offerings 
and procedures in compliance with 
college demands should be reversed. 
Colleges must recognize wartime 
experience and gear requirements to 
a more realistic conception of the 
high school graduate’s record and 
interest in achieving qualification 
in the field for which he proposes 
to continue his educational process. 
Thus will vanish the ill-gotten 
idea that the high school is prepa- 
ration for college, and the failure 
to send a student through the re- 
puted halls of academic pedagogy 
is to brand him as socially handi- 
capped and destined to “‘labor as 
hard as his dad!”’ 


8. A workable plan should be 
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evolved whereby those students 
with specialized aptitude (not de- 
termined by the yardstick of 
‘grades’ alone) be admitted to 
the state supported college without 
charge. This, in brief was Jeffer- 
son's idea. Many would-be lead- 
ers in the realms of surgery, law, 
medicine, chemistry and others, are 
cut short upon high school grad- 
uation by their inability to meet 
the price of college admission. 

9. The veterans who return 
from this conflict should find edu- 
cational opportunities in vocational 
and professional fields provided 
by the local, state and Federal agen- 
cies jointy. They should be al- 
lowed, invited, encouraged and 

persuaded” to take advantage of 

those opportunities to the end that 
the state and nation may not skip 
their generation in intellectual 
growth and leadership. In no case, 
should money be ob- 
tained for educational plants, facil- 
ities Or programs on the excuse of 
serving the veteran without a def- 
inite assurance and subsequent su- 
pervision to the effect that it shall 
be utilized accordingly. 


however, 


10. Where the aims and philos- 
ophy of education are concerned 
it may be seen that neither the ultra 
conservative nor the ultra progres- 
sive view 1s desirable. 

[here is a common sense middle 
ground that disapproves Gestapo 
patterned curricula and discipline 
as well as the unbridled selection, 
trial and error content 
and behavior. proposed by the so- 
called progressives. Such an educa- 
tional process attempts to provide 
the individual with that which will 
enable him to earn a living as well 
as enjoy the art of living itself. 

For earning a living the curric- 
ular organization of the elementary 
school must be based primarily on 
the three R’s. Thorough knowl- 
edge of these subjects is imperative. 
The vocational curricula of the 
secondary school should be so com- 
pleted in content and purpose that 
the student may prepare himself 
adequately without additional col- 
lege study for business, industry 
or agriculture. Those students de- 
siring and showing aptitude for a 


activities, 


strictly professional career, and 
thereby necessitating subsequent 
academic preparation, should be 


required to have a comprehensive 
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ing article. 


ference of opinion. 





This article by Mr. Paschall raises several controversial issues 
on which our readers may wish to express their views. 
particularly to proposals 1, 2, 6, 10, and 11 in the accompany- 
There are other statements in this issue of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL on which there may be a justifiable dif- 
While we believe that the 
JOURNAL should be devoted predominantly to the soundest 
thinking and procedures in education, we recognize the stim- 


ulating effect of divergent viewpoints. 


We, therefore, invite you to take issue with Mr. Paschall or 
to express your point of view on other articles in the JOURNAL 
or on any matter of current educational interest. 
dertake to publish in the JOURNAL a limited number of the 
best letters or excerpts from them. 
tive and stand a better chance of publication if confined to a 
single issue and limited to 150 words or less. 


writer must be given for publication. 


We refer 
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We shall un- 


Letters will be more effec- 


The name of the 
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knowledge of the foundation 
courses in secondary school. 

For proficiency in the three R’s, 
the vocational and _ professional 
subjects, unlimited drill, rigid as- 
signments, tests, close supervision, 
teaching devices that stimulate en- 
deavor. and even formal discipline 
are regarded as essential to the mas- 
tery of the fundamentals. 

The art of living itself is predi- 
cated on the student's ability to ad- 
just himself socially, a fair con- 
cept of values, and his intellectual 
appreciation of God and country. 
To accomplish this, school experi- 
ences must be enriched by freedom 
in thought and expression, filled 
with incentive, reasoning and in- 
spiration, and supplemented by ex- 
tracurricular activities that make 
for desired mental, moral and 
physical growth. 

This, in brief, is ““common sense 
education’”’. 

11. How can such a system be 
financed ? 
plagued legislators during the last 
two meetings of the legislature. 
The basis for their worry is not 
that the people do not desire an 
improved system and are willing 
to pay, but in the traditional be- 
lief that ‘he who inaugurates 
taxes commits political suicide’. 
Legislators must realize they can- 


This question has, 


not long delay facing the issue by 
simply stating “Yes, we concede 
that improvements are needed, but 
who will say how to pay for 
them?’’ It is their job to propose 
ways and means. 

Attempts to divert funds that 
are earmarked for other agencies 
have been futile, and rightly so. 
Such would result in the practice 
of “robbing Peter to pay Paul’. 
In an agricultural state the real 
estate tax is often the least produc- 
tive. No increase can or should be 
contemplated from this _ source. 
Thus it is apparently necessary to 
find a new source of revenue. A 
retail sales tax if approved by the 
people in referendum would pro 
vide the answer. It should include 
two clauses when submitted to a 
vote: subject to continuation at 
the end of five years by popular 
vote, and all revenue derived there- 
from to be earmarked for schools. 
With many forms of federal taxa- 
tion lifted during the postwar era, 
and the anticipated increase in re- 
tail sales, this tax would be high- 
ly productive in revenue. It is con- 
ceded that any form of taxation 
has its evils. However, if the peo- 
ple are willing to pay, then there 
is no excuse for the reluctance on 
the part of their representatives to 
propose the means. 
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School Keeps in Touch with Fighting Alumni 


by NELLA B. VIA 


Seventh Grade Teacher, Meriwether Lewis School, Ivy 


HE Meriwether Lewis School 

is located at Ivy Depot, Vir- 

ginia, nine miles from Char- 
lottesville and two miles from the 
birthplace of Meriwether Lewis. 
It is a consolidated grade and high 
school offering a limited curric- 
ulum but maintaining courses in 
home economics and agriculture. 
The school opened to pupils in 
January, 1922. 

Soon after the outbreak of the 
war each homeroom group in the 
school selected a suitable war proj- 
ect to help in the war effort. These 
projects were preferably of a con- 
tinuing nature. Selling stamps and 
bonds, collecting scrap, making 
war scrapbooks, and assisting the 
Red Cross were typical of the un- 
dertakings. The idea that has at- 
tracted the most favorable com- 
ment from pupils, patrons, and 
visiting service men, however, is 
the one chosen by the sixth grade. 

This grade decided to try to keep 
in contact with former Meriwether 
Lewis pupils who are now in the 
armed forces. First the pupils di- 
vided into several groups to make 
plans. One group decided to draw 
a large world map and mount it 
on heavy cardboard. Another 
group drew small United States 
flags and printed the name of a 
serviceman on each one. Then they 
pinned the flag on the map at the 
place where the boy or girl was 
stationed. If he was in the Navy 
and therefore had no definite place, 
they drew a small ship, cut it out, 
pinned his flag to it, and then put 
the ship in either the Atlantic or 
Pacific Ocean as his naval address 
indicated. One or two naval air 
pilots had their planes similarly 
placed. When the pupils learn that 
one of our boys has been trans- 
ferred they promptly move his flag 
to the new location on the map. 
In this way they keep up with the 
boy and their geography at the 
same time. 

When the first anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor drew near the sixth 
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graders decided to purchase and 
present to the school a service flag. 
This was presented to the school 
in a presentation ceremony held on 
December 7, 1942. The pupils who 
took part on the program were 
the five who had the nearest of kin 
represented on the flag. The flag 
then had seventy stars. 


Sending Christmas Cards 


The pupils decided that they 
would send Christmas cards to all 
whose correct addresses could be 
obtained. Since the purchase of 
regular ‘‘store boughten’”’ cards en- 
tailed too great an expense, they 
decided to make their own on or- 
dinary correspondence cards. Sev- 
eral of the best artists in the class 
drew attractive designs on the cards 
while others occupied themselves 
with the composition of appro- 
priate Christmas wishes or rhymes. 
The children selected the best verses 
and copied them on the cards. 

The response to the Christmas 
cards was so gratifying that the 
next step was to write letters to 
all on the service roll. If a boy 
or girl knew a person in the serv- 
ices personally, he wrote to that 
one; but if he knew no one, then 
he just chose a name at random. 
The children entered into this ac- 
tivity whole heartedly, and it was 
not long before they began to re- 
ceive replies which encouraged them 
to exert even greater energy in this 
phase of their project. Each pupil 
would share the letters he received 
from his correspondent with all 
the other pupils, and thus hardly 
a day went by that they did not 
hear from someone. 


Letters from Overseas 


In the letters the servicemen 
expressed their sincere appreciation 
for being remembered, and some- 
times recalled various incidents that 
had occurred during their own 
school days at M. L. S. They 
also told interesting things about 


the places they had been or where 
they were stationed. One boy 
wrote: “I am now in what we 
used to call ‘Sunny Italy’ but I’ve 
been walking in mud to my knees 
and haven't seen the sun for days.”’ 
Others wrote of life in England, 
Sicily, Egypt, Australia, Alaska, 
India, and North Africa, as well 
as from camps in all parts of the 
United States. Some have sent pic- 
tures, postcards, old French and 
Italian bills, English coins, and va- 
rious other things. Many of them 
in their letters have regretted the 
fact that they let so much go un- 
learned in their school years and 
have urged the pupils to make the 
best possible use of their school 
time—especially in geography. 

The project is continuing this 
year with the same group of pupils 
and teacher. An additional service 
flag had to be bought to take care 
of the many new names that con- 
stantly need to be added. The chil- 
dren have also started a scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings, pictures, 
etc., that pertain to our alumni in 
service. They are also making an 
effort to collect autographs and 
pictures of as many of the boys as 
possible. 

Our honor roll is long and get- 
ting longer. It will be the con- 
tinuing purpose of this group of 
pupils or of a succeeding group to 
keep in touch with everyone that 
it possibly can. 








THIS MONTH’S COVER 


“Learning to read is serious 
business’ might be the title of this 
month’s cover. The group pic- 
tured is a part of the first grade 
at the Quantico School of which 
Hazel B. Van Anden is principal. 
The photograph is by the Marine 
Corps Photographic Section. 
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HEN the Legislature of 
W Virginia last spring raised 

the age limit of compul- 
sory school attendance to sixteen 
years, teachers in the junior high 
schools began to wonder how a 
certain type of boy and girl, re- 
bellious toward a conventional 
school curriculum, can be kept 
profitably at work, for there is no 
virtue in merely holding down a 
seat in a classroom. 

Certainly the Legislature in- 
tensified a serious problem in pass- 
ing the law, no doubt in the con- 
viction that it would be solved 
satisfactorily in some way. Any 
teacher can vouch for the fact that 
forcing boys and girls to attend 
school sometimes increases their 
dislike to hatred. They become re- 
sentful, stubborn, rebellious io- 
ward school authority, a feeling 
that may stay with them the rest 
of their lives and may even carry 
over to other kinds of authority. 

The situation demands that 
some means of striking a spark 
of interest from the hard shell of 
their indifference shall be devised. 
Since we agree that the purpose of 
education is to fit an individual for 
the highest type of living of which 
he is capable, it is the part of wis- 
dom, not to say tolerance, to fit 
him for the kind of living he pre- 
fers, so long as it is useful and 
harms no one else. 

Here is where extra-curricular 
activities can help to ease a trou- 
blesome situation. While they are 
not the complete answer, often a 
problem child’s cooperation can be 
won through his desire for mem- 
bership in a group of monitors, or 
the library staff. His interest is the 
spring from which better things 
may flow. If membership is made 
dependent on satisfactory conduct 
—call it citizenship—it may be a 
valuable incentive to improved at- 
titude toward other work. 

In the twelve or fourteen years 
during which our students have 
been participating in the govern- 
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Extra-Curricular Activities Aid Pupil 


Adjustment 


by RICHIE S. McCRAW 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 


ment of the school, we have 
watched with satisfaction the in- 
fluence of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities on the boys and girls, and 
we have been able to see a steady 
growth on their part in ability to 
plan intelligently and to execute 
their plans. Though the best lead- 
ers in these groups have been the 
more intelligent type of student, 
we have seen won over to loyalty 
to the school’s efforts pupils who 
hitherto had been indifferent, un- 
reliable, and uncooperative. Every 
individual needs something to be 
proud of. Problem boys and girls 
are no exception, and the perform- 
ance of a duty well done fills that 
need. 

The mechanics of student par- 
ticipation in school management 
at Binford did not spring into be- 
ing completely and perfectly or- 
ganized. It has been a thing of 
gradual development and has im- 
proved in organization and effec- 
tiveness each year. New pupils 
learn from the old, accept what is 
good, and add their own ideas, so 
that now the system is stronger 
and works more smoothly than in 
the beginning. 


The Student Council 

Children coming in from the 
elementary schools every term have 
their fancy fired by the installation 
of the Council officers, which to 
these youngsters is a dignified and 
rather imposing performance. 
They look with awe on the au- 
thority of a monitor seen standing 
at an intersection of the halls, and 
in their faces you can see dawning 
a desire to stand in that boy’s 
shoes. Soon the new-comers are 
asking when they can belong to a 
service group. There is never any 
lack of boys and girls to supply 
these groups, and some of the best 
monitors and patrol boys are poor 
in academic subjects. Though they 
cannot stand high when grades are 
given out, they can walk up on the 
stage and accept a badge of good 
service with the same pride in 






achievement that would be theirs 
if they had been given an A on 
English, and it no doubt means 
more to them. They have learned 
to work with others and to direct 
others, and they are becoming bet- 
ter citizens. 

The Student Council, which is 
the head of all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, is made up of the presidents 
of the homerooms, the presidents 
of the service groups, and other 
representatives from some of the 
upper grades. It is directed by a 
member of the faculty. 

Committees within the Council 
are appointed to take care of im- 
portant activities. One of the most 
vital of these for the past two years 
has been the War Activities Com- 
mittee, which directs the sale of 
War Savings Stamps. Through its 
effort the school has been able to 
raise the Minute Man Flag, sig- 
nifying that ninety per cent of the 
roll are buying stamps. In con- 
nection with this the flag raising 
squad with a captain, assistants, 
and buglers looks after the flag rais- 
ing ceremony every morning. One 
committee aids in keeping order in 
the assembly. Another, the Lost 
and Found Committee, holds an 
auction sale of articles that are not 
claimed over a period of several 
months. There is a committee to 
encourage regular attendance and 
punctuality through contests and 
the award of a cup. At the begin- 
ning of September and February 
the Sales Committee sells pencils, 
emblems, pennants, and ribbons, 
the proceeds of which go to the 
Student Council Fund. Another 
committee collects interesting 
school news for a scrapbook. 


Outgrowths of this work are the 
information desk in front of the 
office door where some boy or girl 
is stationed during every period of 
the day, and supervised play on the 
yard before school and during re- 
cess when an older student is left 
in charge of younger children. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Opportunity for Public Enlightment 


HE Virginia Education As- 
sociation joins the National 
Education Association in 
urging that American Education 
Week programs be made more ef- 
fective this year than 


We spare no expense to get peo- 
ple ready to win the war. Why? 
Because we know that only a 
trained people can win. Public sen- 
timent would not tolerate for a 


them. Now is the time when we 
must plan an educational program 
which will help the youth of to- 

day to win the peace. 
American Education Week 
comes at an opportune 





ever before. If every 
school system and every 
classroom in Virginia 
develops a strong Amer- 
ican Education Week 
program, an improved 
public understanding of 
schools will be develop- 
ed and needed school 
improvements will be 
accelerated. 

A strong committee 
has been organized to 
cooperate with the com- 
mittee of the American 
Legion and with other 
organizations in plan- 
ning for observance of 
American Education 
Week. The American 
Legion in Virginia is 
giving the fullest coop- 
eration in this enter- 
prise. 

“Education for New 
Tasks’’ is the theme for 
the 24th annual observ- 
ance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 
5-11, 1944. This theme 
will be highly appro- 





time to stress the cru- 
cial role the schools 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 28, 1944 
TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


Upon the occasion of this, the twenty-fourth annual 
observance of American Education Week, I again call upon school 
patrons and citizens generally to visit their schools. Become 
better acquainted with those faithful servants of the nation's 
children and youth — the teachers. 

Uphold their hands, acknowledge your appreciation, 
encourage them in their task of cultivating free men fit for a 
free world. For these teachers are the conservators of today's 
civilization and the architects of tomorrow's world of promised 
peace and progress, They serve within the very citadels of 
democracy, devotedly whether in war or in peace. 

When victory on the fields of battle shall have been 
achieved, the work yet to be done through our schools will be 
enormous. I therefore call upon the teachers of America to 
continue without flagging their efforts to contribute through 
the schools to that final consummation which alone will make 


possible of fulfillment all plans of education for new tasks. 


fat N forte 








priate at a time when 
the end of the war in Europe is 
imminent if it has not already come. 
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moment a proposal to send any terials, 
American boy into battle without 
the best of training under the best 


instructors and with the best equip- 


such 
leaflets, sticker, plays, radio scripts, 
and other materials. 


can play in the nation’s 
future. Plan now for 
an effective observance. 
Hold openhouse and 
invite parents to visit 
school; plan assemblies 
and classwork around 
the AEW topics; ask 
churches, civic groups, 
parent teacher associa- 
tions, and other organi- 
zations to devote pro- 


grams to the observ- 
ance; use the local 
newspapers, including 


newstories, editorials, 
and advertising (adver- 
tising mats prepared by 
the NEA); plan radio 
programs or use the 
scripts or recordings pre- 
pared by tht NEA; use 
the 2-minute, 35mm 
motion picture trailer 
in your local theaters. 
Write the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 
for a list of helpful ma- 
as posters, manual, 





ment that money can buy. 

Shall we do less to prepare our 
young people to win the battles 
of the peace? This is the most im- 
portant question before the nation. 
There are, to be sure, immediate 
and pressing issues with reference 
to partial reconversion of industry, 
to the relaxation of government 
controls, to evidences of intoler- 
ance, and many others. 


Now Is The Time 


But ultimately we shall succeed 
in dealing with the peacetime prob- 
lems ahead in direct proportion to 
the manner in which our human 
resources are prepared to deal with 





American Education Week 


Dr. W. T. Sanger, Chairman, Presi- 
dent, Medical College of Virginia 


A. G. Cummings, Superintendent, 


Bedford County Schools 


Russell B. Gill, Principal, Peters- 
burg High School 


Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Supervisor, 
Richmond Public Schools 

Miss Irene Kitchen, Teacher, Ches- 
terfield County 

H. A. McKann, Elementary Princi- 
pal, Henrico County 


Mrs. Lucian Shrader, School Trus- 
tee, Amherst County 


Committee 
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A Practical Approach 
to Good Reading 


(Continued from page 58) 


It is deadly for the child to con- 
clude that the reading is not worth 
the effort. Many do! The material 
must be sufficiently hard for the 
child to stand on tip-toe, as it were, 
but not hard enough to stifle his 
ambition. 

Some means by which the ob- 
jective can be more readily achieved 
are: 

1. By introducing new words 
cautiously. Beginners get confused 
very quickly among unmastered 
words. All children will soon be- 
gin to substitute any word in their 
speaking vocabulary if there is 
word confusion. Some third grade 
youngsters substitute as many as 
three or four words in a sentence 
of two lines. 

2. By giving supplementary 
reading material on the level below 
that the teacher is presenting. 
Thus, the child can get the mean- 
ing without having to stop to get 
new words. This also provides 
opportunity to measure his own 
progress. It aids tempo and ex- 
pression, and it gives pleasure. A 
fourth grade boy with second grade 
ability, who rated second grade on 
his reading, would in all prob- 
ability have rated higher had he 
read nothing above second grade 
level. It is not unusual for second 
grade pupils to rate fourth grade 
reading on second grade material. 
[It is unusual, however, for a pupil 
to get much out of third or fourth 
grade material if he has second 
grade ability. Since classes have a 
spread of two or more years in 
both capacity and achievement, it 
is important to fit the material to 
the child wherever he happens to 
be. When conditions are met, it 
is surprising how fast those of 
limited ability can sometimes go. 
Dr. Durrell says, ‘“A sense of secu- 
rity and a realization of steady 
growth are essential to a child’s 
success in reading’. This is im- 
possible if the material is unsuit- 
able. 

3. By providing more oral read- 
ing for both the slow and the re- 
tarded. This is one of the best cor- 
rective measures for those pupils 
who have moved into the gram- 
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INTENDENTS 


OF DEPARTMENTS. 


SION. 


SION 


to serve the entire group at one time. 
Delegate Assembly will be identical 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Richmond—November 28-30 


Schedule of Meetings 
Monday, November 27, 8:00 P. M.—DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 


Tuesday, November 28, Morning and Afternoon 


Tuesday, November 28, 6:00 P. M.—DELEGATE DINNER FOR 
Districts A, B, C, D, J, AND L* 

Tuesday, November 28, 8:00 P. M.—OPENING GENERAL SES- 

(Program to be announced in the next issue ) 
Nominations for President 

Wednesday, November 29, 9:00 A. M.—FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 

Wednesday, November 29, 2:00 P. M.—SECOND BUSINESS SEs- 


Wednesday, November 29, 6:00 P. M.—DELEGATE DINNER FOR 
Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, AND M* 
Wednesday, November 29, 8:00 P. M.—FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 30, 9:00 A. M.—FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 
Each local association is entitled to one vote for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 
portation problems, the Board of Directors is requesting each asso- 
ciation to send only one delegate for each one hundred members. 
The number of delegates sent will not affect the number of votes 
to which an association is entitled. The superintendent of schools 
and the president of each local association are ex officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each school board whose members have 
joined the V.E.A. is also entitled to name one delegate. 


*The Delegate Dinner is being divided into two parts because it is not possible 
The program for the two sections of the 





MEETINGS 





In view of wartime trans- 








mar grades without a good founda- 
tion. Children like to hear their 
own voices, and the ear is one more 
sense by which to check. Reading 
orally releases tension and makes 
for better attention. It is fun and 
not at all distracting to have fif- 
teen or twenty pupils sitting 
around the room reading aloud. 
Strong motivation comes from a 
follow-up period in which indi- 
viduals read or tell parts of their 
stories to the group. It is well to 
remember that dull children need 
more oral reading than the bright 
ones. There is danger of slowing 
the process by introducing silent 
reading too early. 

4. By giving Word-Attack Ex- 
ercises. From the second grade on, 
pupils soon learn to use their 
knowledge of initial sounds, etc., 
in getting new words. There is ex- 
cellent graded materials available 
which follows both the spelling 
and the reading vocabulary very 
closely. Ten minutes a day can 
accomplish a great deal. 


Evaluation plays a significant 
role. Some means of competing 
with himself and thereby, seeing 
his own growth is an excellent in- 
centive. The best comes from that 
inner sense of just knowing, “I 
can do it’’. Standing before the 
class, and hearing the applause of 
the children and well-earned praise 
from the teacher, gives self-confi- 
dence. It is possible to see joy suf- 
fuse a child’s whole being after he 
has performed for a group that had 
to cajole and push him to his feet. 

Psychologists tell us that any- 
thing that sets an individual apart 
can cause a feeling of inferiority. 
Nothing sets a child apart more 
glaringly than being a non-reader 
among readers in our society! 

Given a feeling of security, per- 
sistence in application, and suitable 
material, the vast majority of chil- 
dren will read with pleasurable 
profit whether they are of superior, 
average, or limited ability. Surely 
this is every child’s birthright! 
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Basic to the Language Arts 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


The 38,500 words in this dictionary were selected on the basis of their oc- 


currence in all types of children’s books. 


Their definitions—written espe- 


cially for this book—and their pronunciations are based on Webster's New 


International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


The type, the presentation of ma- 


terial, and the illustrations were made to appeal to and interest small children. 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 


This dictionary, also a genuine Merriam-W ebster, has more than 57,000 vocab- 


American 
Book 

Company 
300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ulary entries selected from ai] books read by high school students. 


It has a 


New Words Section which gives the definitions and pronunciations of current 
words. All definitions are clear and simple. The clarity with which synonyms 


are presented enables students to appreciate shades of meanings. 


It supplies 


the type of grammatical identification essential in today’s English classes. 





Is Your Music Program a Casualty of The War ? 


the part of the proverbial plumber 
and gets all the teachers and pupils 
on the job, but without the neces- 
sary tools. This lack of adequate 
materials of instruction is a very 
serious drawback to an adequate 
music program. 

In the secondary schools, as well 
as in the elementary schools, there 
are often pupils who are capable of 
real leadership in music. Adminis- 
trators and teachers should look 
into this area and glean from it 
some help for the music work. 
One of the prime factors in the de- 
velopment of a music program is 
the group singing activity. This 
important work can often be car- 
ried on in a highly satisfactory 
manner by student leaders. 

Fundamentally, the elementary 
music program depends upon the 
attitude and ability of the elemen- 
tary teacher. The south has had, 
by and large, a very weak teacher- 
training program in the field of 
music, and also inadequate state 
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(Continued from page 61) 


requirements in music for pros- 
pective teachers. These must be 
strengthened before we can pro- 
gress satisfactorily. The colleges 
of the south are also unable at the 
present time to develop a sufficient 
number of well-versed special mu- 
sic teachers. The need is urgent, 
but only a few southern colleges 
and universities have caught the 
vision. 

How do we get good adminis- 
trators, excellent teachers, and ade- 
quate equipment in our schools? 
What can we do to secure better 
teacher-training programs? The 
sad and unpalatable truth is that, 
in the main, the public gets from 
its schools and colleges the kind of 
services it demands. Only an 
aroused and intelligent community 
demands desirable educational op- 
portunities for its children. It ap- 
pears to this writer that the war has 
brought home to the people of the 
south the great lack of educational 
opportunities in their schools, and 


has made a tremendous upsurge in 
southern education inevitable. 
With this awakening of the public, 
they will demand outstanding 
school administrators, well pre- 
pared teachers, adequate school 
buildings and equipment, as well 
as excellent teacher-training pro- 
grams in their schools of higher 
education. 

Your school music program may 
have been a casualty of the war, 
but the schools of the south are 
due for a great upsurge in educa- 
tional advantages, and your music 
program will come back with 
added strength. Those of you who 
have not had music in your schools 
can prepare for its early inclusion 
in your program of studies. The 
south is on the march in matters 
educational and soon will give its 
children educational opportunities 
equal or better than those in other 
sections of the country. Are we in 
southern education ready and able 
to meet this great challenge? 
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For over 102 years Virginia teachers have been equipped for back-to- 
school duties in Thalhimers fashion store of the South. Our mail or- 
der shopping service is a wonder-way to conserve precious gas and 
tires, while your orders are being filled so carefully. And a real time- 
saver on your trips to our store is a Thalhimers charge account and 
handy Charga-Plate. Fill out the blank below if you haven’t already 
found how much a Charga-Plate can accomplish for you. 


PCF SSS SSF SF SSS SS SS SSCS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SSK SSS SSS SSS ESS SSS SS SS SS SS ee ee 


1 . 
' ' 
: THALHIMERS, Richmond (19), Va. ; 
: This. is my application for a regular Thalhimers charge account: : 
' 1 
; (Please print)— 
' r 
; PR TD | asic Rakai ibaanditentibteiensnnen eee 8 +S AEA nee et ee ee ee ; 
' ' 
- Address _----_-- Fag ER Sn, ee ee een ne ee ee : 
‘ + 
; ae es ec codee was ue Wie webkwawnanue cen cdc aiibe : 
1 r 
; OID sisincscnsscpiinnierttianalilie ERS Se ee ae eyed ee Oe ee : 
' a 
: REE AI STE aR a PIE RE YA SE I wainineeinel 
1 r) 
: Have credit established with: é 
' ' 
‘ Pa rear a eames PTE Se ST SE = ae a Ae Oe EN TS RS, sete PETE et hh SP eS Se a a ee 2 
' 1 
' ' 
fi a a a ini hese asta arewee tiadinks nevereieneee winkediids ' 
' ' 
1 ' 
i I a a a I a ea ceeats rele Spm eresen anes aienes anenen * 
' + 
: 7 
; ‘ 

: I i a a a Sr ee eh twas bamawcipwawee te A See res : 
' « 
' ‘ 
' a 


Thalhimers will advise you the moment your account is established. 
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grade on. 


round arithmetic competence. 


114 East 23rd Street 


— Number Stories — Study Arithmetics 


by Studebaker, Findley, Knight, Ruch, 
and William S. Gray, Reading Director 


An Arithmetic Program which offers— 


A complete teaching pattern for every step of instruction from first 


Experimentally developed improvements in method to help secure all- 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Re presentative—Mk. J. C. 





New York 10, New York 


ELLIOTT 














More Money for Education 


(Continued from page 60) 


ty-two other states. The last Leg- 
islature raised it to about 38 per 
cent. It should be at least 50 per 


cent. 


Federal Aid 

It would seem that our Virginia 
Congressional Delegation acted 
against the best interests of their 
constituents in opposing increased 
Federal aid to education. The usual 
answers of our political leaders on 
this subject are: (a) that they are 
afraid of Federal interference in 
the State school system: (b) that 
there is always waste in Federal 
procedures — collections of taxes 
and expenditures of money; (c) 
that the State is able to take care 
of its own needs. In making such 
answers they seem to ignore that in 
its present version the Bill for in- 
creased Federal aid to education 
amply safeguards the State against 
Federal interference; that provi- 
sions for Federal aid to the Exten- 
sion Division, to the Experiment 
Station, to Vocational Education, 
to Health work, to Road work, et 
cetera, have not led to undue Fed- 
eral interference: that even though 
there may be some waste in Fed- 
eral procedures there is no other 
way whereby a State can obtain its 
share of the potential revenue from 
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business domiciled in another state, 
but which its citizens have con- 
tributed to building up; that Vir- 
ginia needs such potential sources 
of revenue until the whole Federal 
tax system is revamped so as to 
release given sources of revenue to 
the States,-and that Virginia has 
not to date taken care of its educa- 
tional needs, and will apparently 
have trouble in finding a way to 
do so. In brief, such answers as 
were given by our political lead- 
ers when the matter of additional 
Federal aid to states for education 
was before Congress a few months 
ago should be evaluated in the light 
of all the related facts. 

We here in Virginia contribute 
to the Ford fortune, for instance, 
which pays a large part of its taxes 
in Michigan. It is only through 
Federal taxation and Federal aid 
with local services that we can re- 
ceive the full benefit of the taxes 
on the Ford and similar fortunes 
based on corporations doing a na- 
tionwide business. Our purchases 
and Virginia educated boys work- 
ing in other states have helped 
swell such business and create such 
fortunes. For similar reasons State 
aid to local educational support is 
also justified. The increased mo- 
bility of the population and a dif- 





ferent business organization from 
that prevailing in the times of our 
forefathers puts an entirely new 
face on this question. 


Basic Principles 

The basic principle to guide in 
the whole matter of increased fi- 
nancial support of education is that 
all sections of the State and all 
social groups should be equitably 
provided, up to certain minimums, 
with the public services generally 
accepted as socially desirable; and 
that the cost of such services should 
be equitably borne by all areas and 
all groups in proportion to their 
ability to pay. 

It must be increasingly recog- 
nized that in order for all the peo- 
ple to receive the benefits of ad- 
vancing scientific knowledge there 
must be increasing public services 
of several types, and that such 
services increase governmental cost. 
If desirable governmental func- 
tions are efficiently and economical- 
ly performed, the tax dollar fre- 
quently brings the largest return 
of any part of our income. 

The problem, then, is to see that 
the tax dollar is wisely and effi- 
ciently spent, and that each group 
contributes its fair share. It is to 
be hoped that the forthcoming re- 
port of the State Educational Com- 
mission will contribute to the wise 
and efficient expenditure of the edu- 
cational dollar; and that the tax 
study being made by a committee 
of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and to be made by a com- 
mittee of the Legislative Advisory 
Council, will promote a fair sys- 
tem of taxation which will yield 
sufficient dollars for adequate 
school support. Analysis of the 
situation shows that there is a close 
correlation between the per capita 
income and wealth of the different 
states and their educational stand- 


ards. The sooner we generally 
recognize in Virginia that well 
spent educational dollars are the 


best investment a state can make 
the better off we will be. Virginia 
boys and girls cannot meet the 
competition of those from other 
states on an equal footing until 
they have comparable training. 
Neither can country boys and girls 
meet their urban cousins on a fair 
basis until they have parallel school 
advantages. 
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a Reliable source 


for school supplies and public seating 






Our first and foremost thought is to render you SERVICE 


—with all the promptness and thoroughness possible. During 





these troubled times, it is difficult to keep all items always 








in our warehouse stocks for immediate delivery, but rest 





assured we approach it as closely as we can. School Seating 


Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 






Our staff, as you know, is well experienced in the school 






buyer’s problems, This experience is sincerely offered as an Omipe end Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 

aid to teachers, who will find that today’s disturbed con- Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

ditions offer many perplexing problems of stock-ordering Heaters and Toilets 


Blackboard Supplies 





and inventory. Flags 
j _ Athletic Goods 


Janitorial Supplies 








Send for our latest catalog! EB  Bleckboards 
Maps and Globes 
JONN H. PENCE Co. Paes and Inks 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. Office Supplies 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. School Papers 





Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 


CA - Se yi Comp (Ny ? Primary Materials 
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Exclusive distributor for 









Building a Better Southern Region 


(Continued from page 62) 


ployed workers of the Nation but 
only 18.83 per cent of the skilled 
workers and foremen. Unskilled 
workers make up 31.8 per cent of 
the South’s population as against 
23.5 per cent for all other states. 
Even though the South has less 


Build the 


Future 
WITH BOOKS 








. 














FOR MANY YEARS both the J. B 
Lippincott Company and the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company have 
served the schools and libraries 
throughout the country with library 
and textbooks. Now, with the com- 
bining of these two companies, we 
are more prepared than ever to fill 
your needs. Our list is long, varied 
and of exceptionally high quality 
It covers all grades from pre-school 
to college: it comprises books of 
appeal to advanced as well as slow 
readers. 

Here are some of the new books 
suggested for first purchase by the 
Virginia State Board of Education: 


+ 
The Little Book of Colors 
by Helen Dean Fish..... S 20 


Illustrated by Catharine Smith 
(Gr. 1) 
3 and 30 Watchbirds 
by Munro Leaf......... $1.01 
Illustrated by the author (Gr. 2) 
Young Man-of-the-House 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt... .$1.31 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin 
(Gr. 4) 


A Ring and a Riddle 
by M. Ilin (Ilia Marshak) . $1.50 


Illustrated by Vera Bock (Gr. 4) 
Everybody’s Weather 
by Joseph Gaer......... $1.50 
Illustrated with 68 photographs 
(Gr. 5) 


The Land of William of Orange 
by Adriaan J. Barnouw. . . $1.50 
Illustrated with 40 photographs 

(Gr. 6) 

The Green Turtle Mystery 

by Ellery Queen, Jr...... $1.50 


Illustrated by E. A. Watson 
(Gr. 6) 


a 
All books should be ordered 


through the Virginia State 
Board of Education. 









J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania a 
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than its proper proportion of the 
industry of the Nation, its defi- 
ciency in invested capital and sur- 
plus wealth is even more serious. 
Discriminatory freight rates con- 
stitute a major handicap in pro- 
moting the industrial development 
of the region. The rate disadvan- 
tages to producers in the higher 
rated areas may affect decisions re- 
garding the location of industries. 


Steps Toward Solution of 
Problems 

Several important principles 
must be followed in working for 
a solution of these problems. These 
problems must be dealt with from 
a long range point of view. The 
region must conserve its natural 
resources for the benefit of its chil- 
dren and its children’s children. 
Our natural resources must not be 
exploited by a small minority to 
the detriment of the big majority 
of our population. Our policies 
regarding resources should be based 
on the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. New 
uses should be discovered for some 
of our more plentiful minerals and 
products so that the strain may be 
lessened in certain shortage areas. 
New uses must be found for some 
of our agricultural products in in- 
dustrial processes. Industrial ac- 
tivity in the South must be in- 
creased. Medical care and proper 
nutrition for our people must re- 
ceive more general attention. Pub- 
lic education must be improved 
and more liberally supported. 
Agencies which are at work on va- 
rious phases of the South’s prob- 
lems should be more liberally sup- 
ported and encouraged, and their 
work should be coordinated so as 
to minimize the possibilities of 
gaps and duplications. 


Agencies at Work 


Much effective work is being 
done by voluntary agencies: by 
endowed agencies such as the Julius 
Rosenwald fund, the Farm Foun- 
dation, the Sloan Foundation, 
Slater fund, and the General Edu- 
cation Board, by business agencies, 
and by tax-supported agencies. A 
large share of responsibility must 
rest with public school groups. 
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Public education must concentrate 
upon giving direction to the atti- 
tudes, thoughts, and activities of 
students with respect to wise utili- 
zation and further development of 


resources. The school should be- 
come part and parcel of the com- 
munity life, thought, feeling, and 
action. The school must train 
cheerful, well adjusted, intelligent 
workers. The school must make 
changes in its program of studies 
and in its methods in order to con- 
tribute more effectively to the im- 
provement of living in the South, 
The public must recognize that 
the schools are badly handicapped 
by lack of facilities and by inade- 
quate financial support. 


Planning for Improvement 


The Southern States Work Con- 
ference is an example of educational 
planning on a regional basis. Typ- 
ical of regional groups which are 
making significant contributions 
are the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies in Education, the 
Red River Valley Conference, the 
Work Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, the Committee on Post- 
War Adjustments in Higher Edu- 
cation, and the Southern Rural 
Life Council. 

A number of states are doing 
effective state-wide planning in 
education. One type is the State- 
wide Comprehensive Survey, such 
as that which is now in process in 
Alabama. Other types are state 
plans for survey of local schools, 
planning through curriculum 
studies, planning by state lay citi- 
zens’ committees, and planning by 
conferences and workshops. 

There are a number of outstand- 
ing examples of local school plan- 
ning in the South. The Holtsville 
School near Deatsville, Alabama, 
the Parker District in South Caro- 
lina, the school at Lafayette, Ken- 
tucky, and the school at Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, may be pointed to 
as examples of local schools that 
are planning for education and 
community welfare. 

It is important that all agencies 
coordinate their plans and efforts 
at each level. At the state level, 
the Planning Boards which are be- 
ing strengthened in most of the 
Southern States offer much prom- 
ise for more effective attack on our 
problems. 
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the Glamour of 
Old VIRGINIA 


ua Motion Pictures 


Come down sunny lanes to Old Virginia’s Colonial 
grandeur, brought to you through the miracle of mo- 
tion pictures. Tour ancient battlefields, ivy-covered 
landmarks and many natural wonders. See Virginia’s 
mountains, her famous seashore playgrounds, forests 
and parks that attract thousands of visitors. These 
motion pictures are not only educational, but also pro- 
vide an ideal way to select the spots in Virginia you 
will want to visit when the warisover. You may borrow 
as many films from the list as you can use at one time 
— absolutely free, except for the cost of shipping 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet 
Address: 


VIRGINIA 


M 


Q 
O 


&S 








THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 

Thomas Jefferson and Monti- 
cello; Stratford, the Home of the 
Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington’s Virginia; Luray 
Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind the Na- 
tion; Colonial National Historical 
Park; Apples; All American; Nat- 
ural Bridge and Historic Lexing- 
ton; Shenandoah National Park; 
and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning 
these films will be supplied 
upon request. 





CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


ROOM 973, 914 CAPITOL STREET 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 














A University Aids Community Development 


(Continued from page 65) 


Those teachers who instruct the 
children in these schools serve a 
three-months’ cadetship in some 
school and under the supervision 
of a trained principal. 

This system of taking the peo- 
ple where they were and training 
both children and adults in their 
environment gave rise to plans for 
a better economy. Out of the dis- 
cussion little cooperatives arose. 
Mills, tools, canneries, potato cur- 
ing houses and the like are owned 
by the people in the community. 


Workshop 

And now the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia 
has for two summers gathered 
around a discussion table in its 
workshop people from many Vir- 
ginia communities where planning 
has succeeded, together with many 
who have had little or nothing to 
do with community planning op- 
eration. The 1943 workshop 
brought around its work table 
mainly principals of high schools 
in Virginia, but in 1944 there was 


assembled not only school princi- 
pals but representatives of various 
other public agencies such as the 
finance executive of a county gov- 
ernment; the superintendent of a 
public welfare unit; a public health 
doctor; a minister; an agriculture 
teacher; electrical engineers and 
sociologists. 

It was the belief of the work- 
shop faculty that in even the most 
backward community there are 
people who can lead if shown the 
way and that every community 
can do something to lift itself by 
its own bootstrap once it is aware 
of its needs and can see a way to 
obtain them. 

Mr. Zehmer, director of the 
work, has asked: ‘‘Has the au- 
thority and responsibility for the 
important things of life been taken 
out of the hands of rural people? 
If so, what can rural people do to 
take a more active and effective 
part in solving their own problems 
and how can better cooperation 
among local, state and national 





government agencies be brought 
about? The Extension Division 
staff has no formula for finding 
the answers but it does offer its 
time and cooperation and can se- 
cure the help of experts in different 
fields.”’ 

Accounts of the successful com- 
munity development projects as 
printed in the New Dominion 
Series are sent into the various 
communities of the State; they are 
addressed to school principals, wel- 
fare workers, superintendents of 
schools and business leaders. Upon 
request those most in demand are 
reprinted for more extensive use. 

Already out of the first summer 
workshop at the University some 
have done considerable work to 
better their standards of living. To 
cite one case only, there’s Bath 
County wherein a school principal 
visited some 300 homes during the 
summer of 1943 in order to find 
out needs and to focus the thinking 
of the people on those needs. There 
followed the building of a cannery 
and the development of a commu- 
nity esprit de corps which portends 
greater things to come. 
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Hotel John Marshall 





Reserve your room well ahead .. . 
advising time of arrival and day of 
departure. 


Cancel reservations promptly, if you 





find you can’t use them. 


On the day you leave, release your 


room as early as possible. 





Murphy Hotel 
Hotel William Byrd Hotel 


RICHMOND HOTELS, Inc. 
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WHERE TELEPHONES ARE 
NEEDED MOST 


On land, in the air, at sea—in every theatre of the 
war, our fighting men are using hundreds of miles of 
wire and tons of other telephone equipment every 
day as they press their battle lines forward. 


They are needing all the telephone equipment we 


can make and they are getting it. 
little can now be manufactured for civilian use— 
why many here at home are having to wait to get 


If you are one of those who are waiting, please be 
assured that we will take care of you as soon as we 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Bell System 
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Extra-Curricular Activities Aid Pupil 


Ad justment 


(Continued from page 71 


Seven Service Groups 

Seven service groups function 
separately, meeting on Mondays 
during the activity period. The 
Council meets on Tuesday, and the 
Bulletin Staff works five periods a 
week as a regular English class and 
gets out, in conjunction with the 
print shop, three issues of the 
school magazine each term. This 
class offers a plaque to the home- 
room that sells the highest number 
of subscriptions in September and 
again in February, when the semi- 
annual contest arouses enthusiastic 
competition among the home- 
rooms. The staff is selected by the 
sponsor on the recommendation of 
the English teachers, and as a con- 
sequence it is composed of the 
brightest students in school. This 
is the only instance of homoge- 
neous grouping at present. Plan- 
ning for and gathering material 
fosters originality, and through ex- 
change with editors of other school 
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magazines the students’ viewpoint 
is broadened materially. 

The Junior Red Cross is one of 
the most active groups in school. 
It keeps the work of the na- 
tional organization before the stu- 
dents and is ready at all times to 
do a good turn not only for school 
and community but for disabled 
soldiers and mission schools 
throughout the State. 

The Library Staff has charge of 
lending and receiving books, and 
sending out notices of books re- 
served, overdue books, and _ fines. 
It encourages a wider use of the 
library by pupils, and by its 
help it is possible to serve those 
who come in more quickly and ef- 
ficiently. “Ihe members of the staff 
are trained by the librarian. 

Excellent work is being done by 
members of the Safety Patrol. 
They direct traffic in front of the 
school morning and afternoon as 
a protection to children crossing 





| the street. Looking out for others 


fosters a sense of responsibility in 
these boys. The work trains them 
to quick reaction in emergency. 
The Parent Teacher Association 
has bought rainproof coats and 
caps for rainy weather. 

Two groups of monitors, boys 
and girls, have similar duties. They 
direct traffic within the building 
between all class periods and re- 
port any disorder in the halls. In 
the basement at recess they assist 
the teacher who is on duty at that 
time. They are taught to show lit- 
tle courtesies to teachers, such as 
opening doors, and to give infor- 
mation to visitors. The aim of the 
monitors is to do all that is pos- 
sible to make the school a clean, 
safe, and pleasant place. 

One of the most popular of the 
service groups is the orchestra. It 
furnishes music at assemblies for 
marching, and several times a year 
gives a thirty-minute program 
during the activity period on Fri- 
day. It plays at P.T.A. meetings 
and on other special occasions. 

The homeroom group may be 
compared to a clearing house 
through which all school activities 
pass, and the homeroom activities 
are among the most important be- 
cause they are closest to the child. 


The Binford “B” 


For meritorious work students 
are given the Binford “‘B’’, a felt 
letter in school colors. They are 
taught that the “‘B”’ is the highest 
badge of honor awarded by the 
school. Points are given for serv- 
ice and for holding office efficiently, 
and an additional point is given 
for citizenship, which is won only 
with the signature of every teacher 
with whom the student has con- 
tact. 

If training for character and 
citizenship is as important as is 
generally agreed, there is no better 
way to attain excellence in these 
respects than by furnishing practi- 
cal instances for their development. 

Though the defects and weak- 
nesses of the system are apparent, 
the progress achieved in the last 
decade encourages the faculty in 
the belief that service groups, 
homeroom groups, and Student 
Council can with time be made to 
function even more effectively than 
at present. 
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VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Anna V. Britt 
Director of Field Service 


Phyllis G. Brown 
Office Secretary 


Lois E. Robins 
Senior Stenographer 


Francis S. Chase 
Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Hilma Deering 
Addressograph Operator 


T. Preston Turner 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


Eugenia Vick 
Junior Stenographer 


Duties and Responsibilities of Headquarters Staff 


The Executive Secretary administers 
the affairs of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation under the direction of the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Directors and works 
with the Board and committees in the 
formulation of policies and programs. He 
also edits the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION including the securing and 
selection of articles, the preparation of 
editorials, and makeup. Other important 
activities of the Executive Secretary include 
working with departments, sections, and 
local associations, and with educational 
and civic groups in the improvement of 
education. He represents the Association, 
as directed, in legislative and public re- 
lations activities. 

The Assistant Executive Secretary is 
business manager of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL and is responsible for circu- 
lation and advertising. He is also in 
charge of convention housing and exhibits 
and supervises the accounts and business 
affairs of the Association. He serves as 
chief assistant to the Executive Secretary 
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in all of the work of the Association. As 
time permits, he will be assigned to field 
work with local associations and to the 
collecting of research data. 

The Director of Field Service works 
with officers and committees of county and 
city education associations in planning and 
initiating programs and activities and keeps 
these associations informed of state pro- 
grams and objectives. She also reports 
through the Journal and otherwise on the 
work of local associations, gathers educa- 
tional news from Virginia counties and 
cities, and assists with proof reading and 
other work of the Association. 

The Office Secretary has _ general 
charge of the files of the Association and 
of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL, and is 
charged with the responsibility of assem- 
bling materials for the use of the Associa- 
tion’s committees, departments, and af- 
filiated associations. She serves as execu- 
tive assistant to the Executive Secretary 
in the handling of routine matters, reads 
proof for the Journal, and handles a 


considerable part of the office correspond 
ence. 

The Senior Stenographer handles a 
large part of the correspondence and other 
dictation of the Executive Secretary and 
duplicates form letters and other materials 
She also assists with the preparation of 
addressograph plates and membership 
cards. 

The Addressograph Operator and 
Mailing Clerk prepares membership lists 
and makes addressograph plates for all as- 
sociation members and for other persons 
on the regular mailing list. She addresses 
15,000 wrappers each month for the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL and assists with 
the addressing and mailing of circulars, 
bulletins, and materials. 

The Junior Stenographer serves as 
secretary to the Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary in the handling of correspondence 
and in keeping the books of the Associa- 
tion. She also makes Preventorium cards 
and duplicates and assists with mailing and 
filing as required, 
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Conference of College and Public School Personnel 


The third of a series of annual con- 
ferences of college and public school per 
sonnel under sponsorship of the General 
Education Board and the State Board of 
Education was held at Virginia Polytech 
nic Institute from August 23 through 
August 30. Sixty-seven 
from 31 Virginia colleges, 60 representa- 
tives of the public schools, 10 members 
of the State Department of Education, 
and 5 out-of-state consultants were in 
attendance. 

The conference was divided into five 
committees to study topics chosen by the 
participants themselves. These committees 
did not attempt to present their discus- 
sions in formal reports, but the high spots 
of the committee discussions were brought 
to the conference as a whole. Some of the 
matters discussed at the conference appear 
below. 


representatives 


COMMITTEE I 
Robert L. Bates of Virginia Military 
Institute, Chairman 


This committee studied the various 
educational programs developed by the 
Army and the Navy to discover what 
values in these programs might be realized 
in the schools and colleges. 

The discussion included the general 
factor of ‘‘motivation’’, as well as the 
teaching of specific subjects. 

One of the general recommendations 
from this committee which was adopted 
by the conference as a whole expressed 
the idea that the State should provide 
adequate aid to permit the higher educa 
tion of those who by reason of scholar 
ship, ability, and character are good col 
lege prospects, but whose economic status 
denies them the opportunity. This con 
forms with Thomas Jefferson's well 
known plan of education. 


COMMITTEE II 
Ivey F. Lewis of University of 
Virginia, Chairman 
This committee discussed the matter of 
what considerations should determine the 
kind of program which should be pro 
vided for individual high school students 
This involved the much discussed matter 
of college admission requirements and the 
eflect of such requirements on the schools 
and the colleges. 


COMMITTEE III 
C. A. Matheny of Averett College, 
Chairman 

This committee discussed the services 
which colleges can render to the State and 
community apart from the usual program 
of class work. Many forms of valuable 
services which Virginia colleges are now 
Criteria for 
judging possibilities of further services 
were developed, and many specific activi 
ties were suggested. The commnittee also 


rendering were recounted. 
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made suggestions designed to coordinate 
the various activities proposed. 


COMMITTEE IV 
Border L. Stanley, Principal of Harrison 
burg High School, Chairman 


The topic, “How Closely Should In- 
struction Be Related to Life Interests and 
Activities?”’, was discussed by this com- 
mittee. This obviously involved the con- 
troversial matter of seeking the happy 
medium between the extremes of (1) use 


of abstract materials for instruction on 


the muscular theory of mental discipline; 
viz, that the mind is strengthened like a 


muscle by exercise, and (2) restricting 
instruction to practical materials which 
are of direct and immediate interest to the 
student on the theory that the learner 
must be motivated by a strong feeling of 
purpose and a strong interest in, and an 
understanding of, the materials used for 


instruction. 


COMMITTEE V 
David K. Spelt of Mary Baldwin College, 
Chairman 
The topic discussed by this committee 
was ‘‘What Should the Role of Colleges 
and Schools Be in Helping People to 
Understand the Problem of Organizing 
the Nations to Prevent War?”’ 
Committee V offered a number of sug- 
gestions intended to help the schools and 
colleges to understand the problem of 
organizing the United Nations to prevent 
war and adopted the following: 


Resolution on International 
Cooperation 

It is very generally agreed that 
the United States faces the imme- 
diate necessity of directing toward 
peace a united action of the kind 
which twice in a generation has been 
achieved for the purpose of waging 
war. This unity collapsed disastrous- 
ly in the deliberations of 1919, and 
the period from 1919 to 1939 failed 
to produce effectual concerted action 
for peace. We are convinced that 
this nation must now swiftly take 
advantage of what may be our last 
chance to be among the leaders in 
the building of lasting peace. 

We realize that inner national 
unity alone has not brought us within 
sight of victory and will not suffice 
to convert a truce into peace. A 
powerful coalition of nations and of 
peoples has fought for survival. The 
principle of collective security which 
has saved us in war must not be 
abandoned after the war, if our sur- 
vival and well-being are to be in- 
sured. Our only hope for peace in 
the future is to perpetuate and 
strengthen the only unified inter- 


national organization of the present 
—the war coalition of the United 
Nations. 

The events of this era have proved 
that the mutual dependence of all 
men has increased to the point that 
inequalities and discontents, like dis- 
ease, spread across all known boun- 
daries. War cannot be localized; 
Ethiopias are as significant as Pearl 
Harbors. The existence of poverty 
and oppression anywhere challenges 
prosperity and freedom everywhere. 
There is no possible escape from the 
brotherhood of man. Either we ac- 
cept a brotherhood of despair, or we 
build a community of high hope and 
achievement by efforts which will 
long outlast the deeds of conquering 
armies. The alternative to this latter 
course, as we believe, is the Third 
World War, which may result in un- 
imaginable destruction and the tragic 
loss of our present opportunities for 
peace. 

We do not expect the peace to be 
born full grown. The organization 
of peace, like our government under 
the Constitution, must be strongly 
built and gradually perfected. To use 
it seems vital that the democratic 
and Christian spirit shall animate the 
growth of peace. We yield none of 
these ideals of Christianity and de- 
mocracy to other ideologies, but we 
are determined to discover means for 
cooperating with peoples who live by 
different concepts. 

We wish to see law and order, 
motivated by a spirit of justice and 
mercy, established in all lands. We 
anticipate a society of man above the 
society of nations, of individuals 
above races, of human above mate- 
rial values. We desire the speediest 
possible end of imperialism and 
abusive exploitation. We seek relief 
from the burden of militarism 
through the establishment of a col- 
lective military force sufficient to 
maintain the peace against aggres- 
sion or threat of aggression by any 
nation. 

We advocate the formation of in- 
ternational organizations with legis- 
lative and judicial powers and repre- 
sentative membership. It is our 
opinion that the structure and opera- 
tion of such organizations should 
adhere to democratic processes, with 
full consideration for the rights of 
small nations. In these organizations 
the majority vote must be decisive; 
the obsolete rule of unanimity is to 
be abandoned. Minorities are to con- 
form, but must remain free to voice 
their objections. 

We therefore call upon our repre- 
sentatives and officials in the govern- 
ment to support such measures as 
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will bring the United States into an 
effectual union with all other nations 
for the purpose of maintaining peace 
and encouraging international co- 
operation. 

[he purpose of the conference was to 
create a wider area of understanding be- 
tween the personnel of colleges and public 
schools. Dean M. R. Trabue of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Dr. Roscoe E. Parker 


of the University of Tennessee, Dr. H. 
Clifford Pannell, Superintendent of 
Schools in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, Miss 
Flora Rhind of the General Education 
Board, and Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the 
United States Office of Education served 
as consultants to the committees. The 
conference was arranged under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Director of 
Teacher Training and Higher Education. 


Madison College Institute on Public Education 


Madison College held it first annual 
Institute on Public Education during the 
1944 summer term on July 11th. 

In the morning session President H. L. 
Donovan, of the University of Kentucky, 
the 


responsibilities and opportunities of public 





outlined the theme of the Institute 


education in the critical period of Amer- 
ican history just ahead. He was followed 
by the Hon. C. C. Louderback, Member 
f the Virginia House of Delegates and 
of the Virginia Education Commission. 
Mr. Louderback explained that the Com- 
mission Was appointed to prepare ‘‘a 
broad and accurate picture of public edu- 
cation on which to base its recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly.’’ He also 
outlined the Commission’s organization 
ind its plan of work 

In the afternoon three speakers each 
developed in detail one of the problems 
from the morning's discussion. Dr. Belle 
Boone Beard, of Sweet Briar College, 
spcke on the natural and human resources 
of Virginia stressing the fact that the 
Cemmonwealth is now free from debt 
ind, therefore, in a position to do a great 
deal for its citizens. Dr. Royce E. Brews- 
ter, Occupational and Guidance Specialist 
from the U. S. Office of Education, made 
suggestions as to wise use of human re- 
sources through adequate educational and 
occupational guidance of childhood and 
youth. Dr. J. P. Wynne, of Farmville 
State Teachers College, closed the after- 
noon meeting with a clear, challenging 
statement as to the nature of leadership 


in a democratic system of education. Dr. 
Wynne described such a leader as one who 
has ‘‘definite aims, but his plans are flex- 
ible and elastic, to be modified on the 
basis of creative intelligence on the part 
of himself and his followers.” 

The evening session picked up the 
problems raised during the preceding dis- 
cussions and offered tentative plans for 
their solution in Virginia. James Easley, 
former President of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke from the 
viewpoint of the civic-minded layman. 
He asked for a system of education to 
develop future leaders as well as give 
general vocational training. He declared 
that Virginians are ready to assume the 
increased tax burden that such a system 
of education may entail. 

The second speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Dr. New- 
man called for a wider offering in high 
school to care for the needs of all types 
of children. He advocated a minimum 
school session of 40 weeks and an in- 
creased provision for adult education. He 
predicted a wise, rather gradual consolida- 
tion of Virginia high schools. 

Dr. Donovan closed the Institute with 
a summary of the addresses made. He 
emphasized the place education holds in 
a democracy and asked that our future 
citizens have training not only in voca- 
tions but in spiritual values and in mental 
and emotional health. 

—Reported by Katherine M. Anthony. 


Work-Shop of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of VEA 


The Executive Board and members of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
met at Virginia Polytechnic Institute on 
August 2] and 22 of the first work-shop 
ever to be held for this Department. 
While the attendance was not large, the 
meeting was very worthwhile. Due to 
the polio and to the change of plans for 
the conferences of VEA our attendance 
was smaller than we had expected. 

Miss Mary Titus, Huntington, West 
Virginia, newly elected director of the 
Southeastern Region of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of NEA, was 
present as consultant and also Miss Mary 
DeLong, immediate past-president of the 
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Department in Virginia. All past-presi- 
dents were invited to the meeting. Mrs. 
Holmes McGuffin, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of VEA, 
presided at the meetings. 

The five-year-plan of NEA was dis- 
cussed and endorsed. Considerable discus- 
sion was given to the plan of organiza- 
tion of local, district, state, and inter-state 
units of the department and how each 
could help the other. Emphasis for the 
next several years will be placed on the 
organization of strong local units of the 
department. 

Plans were made for two state-wide 
meetings, one to be held at the time and 


place of the meeting of VEA and the 
other to be held about mid-April, 1945, 
the place to be decided. Objectives for the 
department were formulated and approved. 
The budget committee presented a splen- 
did report and will make this report to 
the Budget Board at its fall meeting. 
Plans were made for the fall meeting of 
the Department. The program will fol- 
low much the same plan as last year, with 
a round-table discussion. An effort will 
be made to ascertain the number of class- 
room teachers in attendance at the meet- 
ing, through special registration. A poster 
display will show the progress of the De- 
partment since its organization and plans 
for its future development. 

Announcement was made of the South- 
eastern Regional Conference to be held in 
December, probably in North Carolina. 
Miss Titus urged a good attendance at 
this meeting. She also explained the work 
of the new ‘‘Conference for Professional 
Organizations for the South’’ and hopes 
that a representative of our organization 
will be present at the next meeting 

Changes in the constitution were sug 
gested and will be offered as amendments. 
Definite plans were made for helping the 
teachers of Virginia to become more in 
formed about the work of the department. 

Besides officers, Districts D, F, G, H, 
and M, were represented by outstanding 
classroom teachers. 

Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive Secre 
tary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of NEA has announced that 
Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, President of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and other members of the NEA 
staff and officers will be able to give their 
services to state and local associations 
without any financial obligation on the 
part of the local. This is made possible 
by the increased appropriation to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Each 
local and district president was urged to 
make use of the services of these leaders 
and to make their requests early. 

The group decided to make the work 
shop a permanent part of the program of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
Virginia. 

LEILA STALKER, Secretary. 





CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN ? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 
and who can demonstrate our proj- 
ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
part time. If you know of such a 
man, we'll be grateful for his name 
and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 

1512 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Grade Mothers of Blacksburg Correct Physical Defects 


| Early last fall the teacher and pupils 
| of 


each classroom in the Blacksburg 
| Elementary School selected a grade mother. 
| These mothers met for the first time at 
|the formal opening of the library when 
la tea was given by the teachers to patrons 
and friends during book week. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Beeks, principal of 
entertained the grade mothers 
informal ‘‘get- 


the school, 
and the teachers at an 
better-acquainted’’ tea the last of January. 
After words of greeting, each teacher pre- 
sented her grade mother with some of 
the major problems confronting her room. 
The problems were discussed by the group, 
and when all problems were compiled, 
|the one relating to physical defects led 
lall the rest. It was decided to begin on 


these corrections at once. Committees 


duties and 


Two weeks 


were chosen for numerous 
work was begun in earnest. 
dinner was given by the grade 


at the University Club for all 


later a 
mothers 
the teachers. 

Five children were fitted with glasses, 
thirty-seven had tonsil and adenoid opera- 
tions, and one teeth correction. 


The grade mothers in charge of the 
| physical defects were aided financially by 
Community Federation, the Lillian 
| Taylor Sunday School Class the 
| Business Women's Missionary Circle of 
|the Baptist Church and the parents of 


the 
and 


Virginia Pupils Send 198,137 Pounds of Clothes to Russia 


As school boys and girls of the 10 
southeastern states return to the 
schoolroom this fall, they will be 
pleased to know that their participa- 
tion in the “SHARE YOUR CLOTHES 
WITH RUSSIA” Campaigns last spring 
resulted in a total collection of 1,770,- 
903 pounds of clothing for Russia, ac- 
cording to a report received this sum- 
mer from Russian War Relief Head- 
quarters in New York, by Dr. E. L. 
Fox, State Director. 

Virginia’s contribution amounted to 
198,137 pounds shipped up to July ist. 
Already, much of this clothing has 
been processed and packed into bales 
like cotton, weighing around 700 
pounds, placed in Russian boats at the 
port of embarkation and should reach 
members of the Voks (Cultural Rela- 
tions Society) for early distribution 
among the millions of families in the 
liberated villages. 

In this way, Virginia’s school boys 
and girls are having a part in helping 
the Russians rebuild their lives under 
the most difficult circumstances and 
this is not only a help in a humani- 
tarian way, but is building a bridge 
of friendship between our two great 
countries during the war, and for the 
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peace which we all hope and pray is 
coming very soon. 

Many teachers will be leading their 
pupils into a study and discussion of 
Russia this fall. It would be inter- 
esting to have each student make a 
map of Russia and locate prominent 


cities and communities that were 
under the domination of the German 
Army and have now been liberated 


by the Red Army. 

Because the need is growing larger 
and larger day by day among the 
millions of Russian people left desti- 


tute by the invading German Army, 


the children receiving treatment. 

Trips to the homes in the interest of 
the children and transportation to and 
from the hospital were furnished by the 
Blacksburg Motor Corps and friends of 
the school. 

One or more grade mother, parents, or 
friends of the school remained at the hos- 
pital all day and sometimes all night with 
the children, during and immediately fol- 
lowing the operations. All cases except 
four were able to leave the hospital with- 
in twenty-four hours, and in every case 


all children were back in school in ten 
days. 
The chairman, Mrs. S. A. Wingard, 


called meetings when necessary, usually at 
her home or at school. It was at these 
meetings in close contact of grade mothers 
the teachers that interest was 
aroused. This work begun under the 
leadership of Mrs. Wingard required long 
hours investigating the cases, making all 
necessary hospital arrangements and trans- 


with 


portation, plus the teachers’ task of stcer 
ing the project through. 
The last assembly program of the year 
dedicated to the mothers with the 
mothers as_ special Gifts 
were presented to the 


was 

grade guests. 
from each room 
grade mothers as an expression of appre- 
ciation for all the fine work that they 


had done. 


every school boy and girl who has not 
had a part in clothing drives this year 
is urged to do so this fall so that 
additional shipments of garments may 
be made from New York before an- 
other severe winter overtakes them. 
Each teacher is asked to confer with 
his principal about the need in Russia. 

Clothing should be in good, wear- 
able condition, packed in large boxes 
so that shipments can bé made in at 
least 100-pound lots, sent collect, via 
freight, to RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 
WAREHOUSE, 401 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. and a notice sent to 
the State Director. 


Physical and Health Education Workshop 


A physical and health education work- 
shop held at Radford College this summer 
was attended by fifty-seven persons repre- 
senting systems of thirty-seven 
counties and several cities. Most of those 
attending were elementary and secondary 
teachers specialized training in 
physical education. The purpose of each 
teacher was to improve the physical and 
health education program in his com- 
munity. Four committees were set up to 
deal with organization, health education, 
program planning for elementary schools, 


school 


without 


and program planning for secondary 
schools. 
The program was well balanced in 


theory and practice. In the early organi- 
zation of the Workshop, the group was 
divided into six teams, working, playing, 
and competing in these squads, for the 
three-week period. Instruction, participa- 
tion, and opportunity for practice teach- 
ing were given in any desired activity. 
Conditioning exercises, tumbling, mimet- 
ics, rhythmics, swimming, archery, ping- 
pong, horseshoes, badminton, skills and 
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lead-up games for basketball, volleyball, 
soccer, football, and softball, as well as 
classroom or rainy day activities were 
offered to meet the need of every school 
program. 

[he daily schedule was so planned that 
the afternoon practice classes carried out 
the ideas and suggestions obtained from 
the morning lectures. For instance, a lec- 
ture on ‘“The Use of Music in the Phy- 
sical Education Program’’ would be fol- 
lowed by an afternoon of rhythmics. 

The marked success of this venture 
was due to the careful preparation and 
thoughtful planning, prior to the opening 
of the Workshop, on the part of Major 
Eliot V. Graves, Virginia’s Supervisor of 
Physical and Health Education. Serving 
on the staff with Major Graves were Dr. 
Caroline Sinclair of the faculty of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Mr. L. E. Kibler, 
and Mr. Howard G. Richardson, Assis- 
tant State Supervisor of Physical and 
Health Education. Dr. M‘Ledge Moffett, 
Dean of Radford College, was consultant 
and advisor to the graduate group. 

—Reported by Margaret Grigg Moore, 
Director Girls’ Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Granby High School, Norfolk. 


Three Workshops 
at Radford 

The Summer Quarter at the Rad- 
ford College was featured by three 
Workshops. These brought to the 
campus selected groups of individuals 
from the various school divisions of 
Virginia for the purpose of thinking 
together on basic problems of educa- 
tional concern to the entire state. 

The first Workshop concerned with 
Physical and Health Education is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. 

A Guidance Clinic was held under 
the general direction of Fred Wygal 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The first week of this Work- 
shop, William Savage of the Rich- 
mond Consultation Service reviewed 
the program of this organization 
and discussed the types of prob- 
lems which educators must meet as 
a part of their guidance activities. 
The second week of this Workshop 
was given over to developing plans 
for the Guidance Program in the 
various schools represented in the 
group. 

The third Workshop was concerned 
with Health in Human Relations. It 
was a project of the Virginia Council 
of Social Hygiene and was under the 
joint sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and. Public 
Welfare. This Workshop was staffed 
under the general direction of Dr. 
M’Ledge Moffett of Radford College as 
coordinator, by Dr. Lester Kirkendall 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
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tion, James Owens of the Social Pro- 
tection Division of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and Kenneth Miller of 
the American Association of Social 
Hygiene. This group was concerned 
with the determination of a point of 
view in regard to sex education in the 
Virginia schools. Much time was 
spent in the development of principles 
upon which the broad social problems 
of young people could be incorporated 
as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. The group produced an over- 
all report covering this point of view, 
giving a review of social problems 


which make an increased emphasis in 
this area essential. The reports gave 
a number of suggestions for the in- 
corporation of Health in Human Rela- 
tions into the school program. Two 
committees of this Workshop prepared 
content materials in the fields of Home 
Economics and Physical and Health 
Education. A unique feature was two 
Parleys, one with high school students 
and one with parents. These demon- 
strated the type of discussions of 
youth problems which can be held 
with the people most concerned. 
—Reported by Dr. M’Ledge Moffett. 
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RICHMOND, 


The charm and delightful atmos- 
phere of The Jefferson add so much 
to Richmond. You 
will like the spacious lobbies, the 
courteous service and the location 
in the fashionable residential section 
of old-time Richmond. 
Southern cooking served in the fa- 
mous Gold Dining Room. 
conference rooms with public speak- 


ing devices are at your disposal. 


Rates from $3.50 with bath. 


Write for free folder or reservations. 


A. Gerald Bush 
Manager 
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HASTEN THE DAY! 


OU can help hasten the day—THE day of 
final unconditional surrender—by investing 
your war-time earnings in War Bonds. 

Hastening the day means shortening casualty 
lists. In war, bullets, shells and bombs are exchanged 
for lives. The War Bonds you buy help pay for the 
bullets, shells and bombs that will speed the victory. 


Your consistent War Bond investments will work 





for you too at the same time that they work for your 
boy in service. They will give you that luxurious 
feeling of freedom that goes with a well-lined pocket- 
book. For whatever you may desire ten years from 
now, your War Bonds will add one-third more to 
what you’ve invested. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that 
victory more secure—buy your War Bonds today. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


Virginia Education Association 
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CHANGE IN ELECTION OF OFFICERS PROPOSED 


Constitution Committee Offers Proposal For A Year of Discussion 
Before Action Is Taken 


The Constitution Committee pro- 

poses a change in the method of elect- 
ing the president and treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association to al- 
low all members to participate directly 
in the selection of these officers. The 
Committee feels that a change of this 
‘importance ought to be made only 
on the basis of full discussion. .It, 
therefore, recommends that the con- 
stitutional change proposed below be 
discussed in all local associations dur- 
ing the current year and voted on by 
the Delegate Assembly in the fall of 
1945. The amendment agreed on by 
the Committee at its meeting on Au- 
gust 31 is: 

ARTICLE 5, ELECTION OF OFFI- 
CERS—Strike out all of present Section 
1 and insert the following: 


SECTION la—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Direc- 
tors shall name prior to June 1 each year 
one member, and an alternate, of a nomi- 
nating committee. The nominating com- 
mittee thus named shall meet between 
July 15 and August 5 at a time and place 
to be set by the president of the Associa- 
tion and, after naming its own chairman, 
shall nominate in the even numbered yeazs 


two persons for the office of president 
and in the odd numbered years two per- 
sons for the office of tteasurer. The nomi- 
nations made by the committee shall be 
published in the September issue of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION with a biographical sketch of each 
nominee not to exceed three hundred words 
Additional 
nominations may be made by majority 


approved by the nominee. 


vote of any local association and for- 
warded to the Executive Secretary prior 
to September 15. Announcement of such 
additional nominations shall be made in 
the October Journal in the same way as 
for the committee nominations. 
SECTION 1b—lIt shall be the duty of 
the Credentials Committee to certify all 
nominees made in accordance with the 
foregoing section and to have printed bal- 
lots listing the nominees in alphabetical 
order mailed to the secretary of each local 
association prior to October 15. Ballot- 
ing shall be by secret ballot on a date or 
dates set by the Credentials Committee 
between October 15 and November 1. 
After the close of the election, ballots shall 
be counted by judges named by the local 
associations and then forwarded to the 
Headquarters Office within two days fol- 
lowing the close of the election to be can- 


YOURS... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers: 


Advertisements are as much news as 
They tell the new 
developments in products and the new 


are events of the day 


uses found for them. Keep abreast of the 
new tools for teaching. Answer adver 
tisements in your own magazine. If you 
do not want to clip coupons from the 
JOURNAL, letters or postcards will do just 
as well. Use the same address as that 
which appears in the coupon. 

6. “Into the Air Age’’ should be in 
the hands of every teacher, supervisor, 
and administrator. Information: and in- 
spiration are packed into 32 pages of a 
beautifully illustrated booklet. It is writ- 
ten in non-technical language and offers a 
foundational knowledge of the social and 
physical aspects of aviation and the Air 
Age. (25¢) 

7. “Opportunities for Youth in Air 
Transportation”’ will prove a great help 
to boys and girls who are thinking of 
making aviation and air transportation a 
life work. To counselors and guidance 
workers, it offers an authoritative analysis 
of the opportunities in this field. (25¢) 
8. For your Health-on-the-Homefront 
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work in dental hygiene. Larger than life- 
size model of a set of teeth. Demonstration 
model which serves (1) to make it easy 
to show clearly before the class the proper 
method for toothbrushing and gum mas- 
sage and (2) points out the time each 
permanent tooth appears in the mouth. 

9. “Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Literature’’ is designed to help teachers 
develop in students a love of worth-while 
reading. It is compact and covers pro- 
cedure, types of lessons, and activities of 
reading programs. This offer is limited 
to one copy to an individual. 

10. Do you know why electricity cools 
the refrigerator, heats the iron and toast- 
er, and runs the motor and elevator? Nine 
wall charts in color on ‘‘Everyday Elec- 
tricity’’ will explain these and other 
operations for you and your students. 
These charts are especially prepared for 
grades 7 to 12. 

All these and more, too, are yours for 
the asking. Write the advertisers offering 
this material or, if you prefer, send the 
list of material desired, along with a 
3 cent stamp for each item, to the Adver- 
tising Department, VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, 401 N. Ninth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 














Released !! 





SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 


Make 100 brilliant copies for 5 cents 
in two minutes from one original writ- 
ing. NO STENCILS — NO INK — 
NO GELATIN—NO MESS. 70 DRY 
copies per minute. Over 300 copies 
from one Master. Four colors at one 
time. 


RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


816-818 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Call: THos. A. STANSELL, Phone: 2-6587 
«sk about our “Rental-Purchase” Plan. 


vassed by the Credentials Committee. The 
candidate receiving the highest number of 
votes from the state as a whole shall be 
declared elected and the results shall be an- 
nounced in the December issue of the VIR- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and at the next business session or con 
vention of the Association. 
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Personnel Changes Margaret Burford 
In the State is Supervisor of 
Albemarle Coun- 
ty, replacing Lola Taylor, acting 
supervisor, who has been appointed 
Supervisor for Shenandoah this year. 
Patty Holland is now Supervisor of 
Brunswick County replacing Anne 
Harrison, who has begun her work as 
Supervisor in the Portsmouth City 
Schools. 

R. M. Buchanan is the new Superin- 
tendent for Smyth County succeeding 
Robert Williams, who has become 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
for the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

S. P. Johnson has been appointed 
Director of Instruction for the Peters- 
burg City Schools. 

B. E. Isley, formerly Principal of 
the Lynchburg High School, is now 
Business Manager for the Lynchburg 
schools. 

J. Robert Anderson, for the past few 
years Supervisor of Giles County 
schools, is now Director of Instruction 
for Charlotte County. 
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W. K. BARNETT 


Mr. Barnett has returned to the 
State Department of Education as 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion after a period as Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the United States Army. 
Before entering the armed forces, 
Mr. Barnett served as Superinten- 
dent of Radford City Schools, as 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and as Director of Instruction 
in Danville. 
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Margaret Winder, recently Super- 
visor for Mathews and Middlesex 
Counties, has taken up new super- 
visory duties in Henrico County, 
while Ashton Hatcher is replacing 
Miss Winder in her previous position. 

‘Blanche Penny, formerly Supervisor 
for Bland County, is Highland Coun- 
ty’s new Supervisor. 

Charles L. Jennings, formerly Prin- 
cipal at Rural Retreat High School, is 
now Principal of the William King 
High School in Abingdon, succeeding 
C. M. Bussinger who begins this year 
as Principal at the Farmville High 
School. Mr. Bussinger replaces C. L. 
Ramsey who accepted a position with 
the Lynchburg City Schools. 

A. Strode Brockman, past Principal 
of Floyd High School, now holds the 
same position at the Wytheville High 
School. 

Artley O. Hutton, formerly Princi- 
pal of Lincoln School in Loudoun 
County, has been added to the super- 
visory staff of Elizabeth City County 
as Director of Instruction. 

Irma H. Hurff, formerly a teacher 
of Science and Director of Guidance 
in the Suffolk High School, has now 
joined the faculty of Sullins College 
at Bristol, Virginia. 

Clara Norfleet, a native of Suffolk 
and more recently a teacher at The 
Hague and in the Alexandria Puble 
Schools, respectively, has been ap- 
pointed Probation Officer for the City 
of Alexandria. 

Edwin W. Chittum has resigned as 

Principal of the New Hope High 
School in Augusta County to become 
Supervisor in Norfolk County. 
Forty high school 
seniors, with a 
natural aptitude 
for science, will have an opportunity 
to earn at least a part of their college 
education again this year when the 
Science Clubs of America sponsors its 
fourth annual nation-wide Science 
Talent Search. 

Open alike to boys and girls, the 
Search will enlist the aid of more 
than 40,000 high school teachers and 
principals, who will supply students 
with necessary information for enter- 
ing the competition as well as admin- 
istering the tests. 

As a result of these tests $11,000 in 
Science Scholarships 


Science Talent 
Search Scheduled 


Westinghouse 








will be granted to at least 10, and 
possibly 40 young scientists. All 40 
of the finalists will be invited to at- 
tend a five-day Science Talent Insti- 
tute, with all expenses paid, at Wash- 
ington next March, where they will 
enter the final competition for the 
scholarships. 

Scholarships may be applied toward 
a course in science or engineering at 
any college or university approved by 
a scholarship committee named by 
Science Service, which administers 
the Search through the Science Clubs. 

Any boy or girl who is a senior in 
a public, private or denominational 
secondary school may compete in the 
examinations, and full information can 
be obtained from his school principal, 
science teacher, or from Science 
Service, Washngton, D. C. 


100% Membership Waynesboro was 
In All Four the first division 

to pay dues in 
full for all teachers during the current 
school year. Waynesboro teachers are 
also among the first to join local, dis- 
trict, VEA, and NEA one hundred per 
cent for the current year. 

Other divisions which have reported 
one hundred per cent membership in 
local, state, and national for the cur- 
rent year are Campbell and Franklin. 
Elizabeth City County and Hampton 
and Rockbridge County voted to take 
a similar step at the final teachers’ 
meeting last spring. 


GEORGE ERNEST DUTTON 


Mr. Dutton joined the State De- 
partment of Education as District 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation on June 15, 1944, following 
several years experience as teacher 
and High School principal in Wash- 
ington County. He holds a B.A. de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
and an M.A. from the University of 
Virginia. 
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Scholastic Awards The 1944-45 Scho- 
Announced lastic Awards in 

Art, Literature 
and Music have been announced by 
Scholastic Magazines, sponsors of the 
project. 

Scholastic Awards provides oppor- 
tunity for high school students who 
have ability in any phase of art work, 
in writing or in the composing of 
music, to win honors and rewards for 
their achievements. There are 20 
classifications in the Art Awards, 
offering possibilities in all fields of 
art instruction. A total of $5,060 in 
cash will be given as national prizes 
and 56 scholarships to leading art 
schools will be awarded. 

Scholastic Literary Awards will pro- 
vide $1,500 in War Bonds and Stamps 
to students who submit the best short 
stories, poetry, essays, humorous 
articles, historical articles, radio plays, 
current events, book reviews, bio- 
graphical sketches, and _ literary 
articles. 

Scholastic Music Awards will pro- 
vide $700 in prizes for students having 
creative ability in musical composi- 


tion. 
Rules books will be sent by Scho- 
lastic Magazine on request. 





MISS G. CONSTANCE KING 


Miss King is the newly elected 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries. She is 
well qualified for this honor and re- 
sponsibility, having served on the 
Executive Committee of this organ- 
ization of 1252 members for the past 
two years, and also as Associate 
Editor of The National Secretary. 
She has participated in six national 
conventions. Miss King is the out- 
going president of the Richmond 
Association and has served the Vir- 
ginia Association in this capacity. 
Since 1929 Miss King has been 
secretary of John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 
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Virginians Attend Dr. J. L. B. Buck, 
Executive School representing the 

State Department 
of Education; Dr. George Oliver, as a 
consultant; Dr. J. P. Wynne, repre- 
senting Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. David Peters, representing 
Radford State Teachers College; and 
Joseph VanPelt, representing the sec- 
ondary schools, attended the School 
for Executives at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia, August 15-24. 

The School for Executives was 
sponsored jointly by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Representatives from 45 states 
were present. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to provide opportunity for intensive 
discussion of specific problems of 
teacher education and for the exten- 
sion of understanding the work and 
findings of the Commission. Mornings 
were devoted to discussion groups 
considering questions of staff organ- 
ization, staff development, curriculum 
improvement, community relations, 
and special emphases such as those 
of child growth and development, 
international understanding, inter- 
racial understanding, labor and wage 
problem, and religion in teacher edu- 
cation. The evenings were given over 
to a series of addresses and panel 
discussions. Afternoons were left for 
recreation: golf, tennis, horse-shoes, 
swimming, softball. 


Films Teach Fundamental farm 
Farm Skills skills — horseshoeing, 

sheep shearing, re- 
pairing tractors and mowers—are now 
being taught by motion pictures pro- 
duced by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, to speed up 
the war training of much needed farm 
workers. 

To offset the shortage of new farm 
machinery, a series of six films has 
been produced on the maintenance 
and repair of farm equipment—mow- 
ers, grain drills, cultivators, tractors, 
and two-bottom tractor plows. The 
films show farmers how to keep old 
equipment in good working order and 
what to do if a piece of machinery 
breaks down. 

Besides the six pictures on the 
maintenance of farm equipment, there 
are films on _ horseshoeing, sheep 
shearing, community canning, and re- 
painting frame buildings. 

In addition to the motion pictures, 
the Office of Education has prepared 
filmstrips which review and clarify 
important points in the films, and in- 
structor’s manuals which tell the best 
ways of using the visual materials. 


On Death of The Albemarle Educa- 
H. G. Acker tion Association re- 

cently adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions of regret at the 
death of Henry Grady Acker, Director 
of Instruction of Albemarle County 
and Association Professor of Education 
at the University of Virginia: 


“We regret deeply the death of Henry 
Grady Acker on July 19, 1944, and we 
express to his wife and son our sincere 
sympathy in the loss of one so dear to 
them. 

“Mr. Acker served our schools faith- 
fully, efficiently and unselfishly for six- 
teen years. He was Elementary Su- 
pervisor for thirteen years and Direc- 
tor of Instruction for three years. 


“Mr. Acker’s faculty of thinking a 
problem through thoroughly before sug- 
gesting a solution, his ability to see 
the good in the work of teachers and 
pupils, his capacity for making con- 
structive criticisms, his keen interest 
in the improvement of public educa- 
tion, his efforts in behalf of the im- 
provement of the teaching profession 
and his fine sense of humor endeared 
him to all those with whom he worked. 
He exerted an influence for good which 
will continue to live.” 





DR. FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR. 


Dr. Lankford has accepted a posi- 
tion as Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia. 
He will also serve as Director of 
Instruction for Albemarle County. 
In order to accept the new position, 
Dr. Lankford resigned the post 
which he has held for the past year 
as Director of Research for the Rich- 
mond Public Schools. In 1942-43 
Dr. Lankford conducted a study of 
high school education in Virginia 
under the auspices of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, the 
report of which has created much 
interest both in and outside of Vir- 
ginia. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 















Authenticity of Subject Matter 
*Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


Te help you properly select Encycle- 
paedix Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman! 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Social Studies Social studies 
Annual Meeting teachers should re- 

serve the dates o! 
November 23-25 for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Cleveland 
Ohio. A widely diversified program, 
with outstanding speakers, will offer 
every teacher a topic closely allied 
with his or her interest. The meeting 
will be focused upon the problems 
and issues facing social studies teach- 
ers as we return to an era of peace. 
Further details regarding this meet- 
ing may be obtained from Merrill F. 
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Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies, Major General Philip Haves 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- C di C P ; y 
-OMmmanding venera 


ington 6, D. C. Third Service Command 

Urges High Schools to Increase 

Their Pre-Induction Training 
Efferts 


Another war-time school year 


War Play for A stirring one-act 
School Children play “Always Will 
We Remember” is 


: has begun. 
available for presentation by schools. During the past two years the 
The play, prepared for the fifth grade secondary schools located within 
class taught by Margaret Matheney of the Third Service Command have 
Pico Terrace School, Pulaski, was conducted various Pre-Induction 
written by Theodore Roosevelt Hall, Training classes, projects, and ac- 


tivities with remarkable success. 
It is a fallacy to think the need 
of this training has been lessened 
by current successes of our troops 


a veteran of the present World War, 
and is dedicated to his eight com- 


whose “valor at their post of duty on at the battle front. Our Armed 
a torpedoed, blazing, and sinking Forces are losing from their ranks 
tanker evoked the commendation of a number of men each month for 
the Navy Department.” various reasons. Replacements 
The play centers around the Jap- wie Ss See a ee ee 

: ended. These replacements, of 

anese attack on Pearl Harbor and its necessity, must be drawn largely 
effect on a typical American family from the ranks of eighteen year 
which has a member in the Nayy old men many of whom will be 
stationed at that post. It was used to enrolled in high school this year. 


After two years experience with 
Pre-Induction Training the schools 
can continue and intensify this 
effective service to these prospec- 
The play is copyrighted by the tive soldiers. 
author but permission is granted for The war is not over. It is im- 
perative that these future soldiers 
be provided with specific knowl- 
edges, skills, and understandings 


excellent effect in stimulating sale of 
War Stamps and Bonds in the Rad- 
ford school. 


its use until Victory is won. A copy 
of it may be obtained from the Vir- 


ginia Education Association. which will better fit them to as- 
similate the intensive and some- 

United Children’s Book times highly technical training 
Through Books Week will be _ ob- which they receive after induc- 
served November tion. The technical aspects of 


modern warfare demand of soldiers 
an understanding of the basic 
principles of science as applied 
to machines, electricity, health, 


12-18 This year’s theme, United 
Through Books, which is really United 
Through Understanding, is basic to our 


hopes for a better world. It is basic and sanitation. Skills in map read- 
that teachers, librarians, and all those ing, radio code, and first aid are 
participating in Book Week Activities essential. Proficiency in reading, 
will find a public response far beyond speaking, writing, and simple com- 
the usual interest in more and better putation are fundamental require- 


ments. An understanding of the 
causes for which we fight is an 
come wholeheartedly this opening of pgp | psec 
Sones SS Cee eee health knowledge coupled with 
physical conditioning make and 
keep soldiers physically fit. In 
short, Pre-Induction Training aims 
at increasing the value of the sol- 


books for children, and they will find 
that the children themselves will wel- 


Activities may be built around the 
theme UNITED THROUGH BOOKS 
by grouping exhibits to dramatize the 


idea “the people, the nation, the dier to himself and to his country. 
world” through the use of maps, dolls, The high schools of Virginia 
flags, music, and art—tying them in have made significant contribu- 
with actual book titles. A committee tions during the past two years. 
may be organized for establishing a The war-time school year of 1944- 


45 has begun. With this back- 
ground of experience and realiza- 
tion of value, the high schools of 


book fund for gifts to the school or 
community library, hospital, the Chil- 


iren’s s a institu- : 2 
— home, or other local institu es Thiel Gecvice Cacia ane 
_ admirably suited to continue, in- 

Children’s Book Week this year also tensify, and expand their Pre- 


Induction Training activities. 





celebrates the 200th anniversary of 











ADAM S TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more exten- 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now 


be placed. Write for details. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Colorado BLDG—iith & G. N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. ©. 
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Schools Aid in Paper Salvage 


To assist schools in organizing 
children for participating in sal- 
vage programs, the War Production 
3oard has prepared a Paper Trooper 
Manual which offers many valuable 
suggestions. According to C. H. 
Luebbert, Executive Secretary for 
Virginia, the participation of school 
children in salvage programs has 
been outstanding. Throuzh their 
help, many tons of critically needed 


waste materials have been salvaged. 


The help of school children is 
now needed more than ever, as good 
war neWs causes many volunteer 
workers to slow up their activities. 
Waste paper, tin cans, and rags 
sontinue to be critically needed, and 
ill principals and teachers are asked 
not only to continue their salvage 


ictivities but to increae them. 








the publication of the first book for 
children, for in 1744 John Newbery 
published the “Little Pretty Pocket 
Book.” <A facsimile edition, may be 
ordered from Book Week Headquar- 
ters, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. at $1.00 per copy. Posters, 
maps and other supplies are also 
available. 


“School of the Air” Launching its 
Anniversary 15th anniversary 

season, Colum- 
bia’s “American School of the Air” on 
Monday, October 9 begins a series of 
145 programs on a five-a-week schedule 
through April 27, 1945. (WABC-CBS, 
Monday through Friday, 9:15 to 9:45 
A.M., EWT; rebroadcast at 3:30 P.M., 
EWT). 

“School of the Air,” long recognized 
by educators as a valued supplement 
to the nation’s educational systems, 
and often referred to as the “world’s 
largest classroom,” devotes its pro- 
grams to science, music, world geog- 
raphy, literature and current events. 


“School of the Air” is now taken by 
177,000 classrooms all over the U. S. 
and Canada. It is beamed to Latin 
America and overseas, and is utilized 
by the Office of War Information as 
the official channel of dissemination 
to school children and_ teachers. 
Through the cooperation of the War 
Department, the science and geography 
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broadcasts are recorded and flown to which can be detached for separate 


400 stations of the Armed Forces filing, for bulletin board use or tor 
Radio Service, for  re-broadcast distribution to students in the class- 
throughout the world wherever Amer- room. 
ican service men are stationed. Vet- The publication is one of the Na- 
erans’ hospitals are also receiving the tional Geographic Soc‘ety’s leading 
program for the re-education and. re- educational features. It is, in fact, a 
habilitation of wounded and ill service gift to education by the Society’s 
men. ; 1,250,000 members. The twenty-five 
cent subscription fee merely covers 
Geographic The National Geo- the mailing and handling charges. 
School Bulletins! graphic Society an- In line with its purpose of “the 
nounces the re- increase and diffusion of geographic 
sumption of the Geographic School knowledge,” the National Geographic 
Bulletins for,the 1944-45 school year Society has sent expeditions to ex- 
on October 2. plore remote parts of the world and 
The Bulletins, each issue containing unknown realms of science. Its Geo- 
five brief factual articles and seven graphic School Bulletins are a further 
illustrations or maps, are published expression of the same purpose, help- 
for 30 weeks of the school year. Their ing the youth of America to under 
format is designed so that each article, stand the geographic factors involved 
with its illustrations and suggestions in the war and in the civilian prob 
for further reading, is a complete unit lems that touch their lives. 





A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposedly unimportant enough during ordinary 
times is now considered almost 
as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys over- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 
It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 
comes from outside the country. 


Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some- 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 

oe & o -*6 

© Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. 
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Teaching is a 
hard job and 


important one 





























WHAT IS THE MOST 
VALUABLE POSSESSION 


YOU HAVE? 


Isn't it your ability to earn money? 
If sickness or accident keeps you from 
working or sends you to the hospital, 
who will pay your salary and the addi- 
tional expenses of doctors and hos- 


pitals? 


Let disability insurance do it. 


We are specialists in Teachers Insur- 
Full information will be sent 


ance. 
on request. 


THE A. G. DORIN AGENCY 
INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 


915-917 E. Main St. 


It costs so much to be sorry—so little to be safe. 










God In Our Public Schools. W. §S 
FLEMING. Pittsburgh: The National 
Reform Association. Revised Edition 


1944. $1.50. 


Few books which contribute to Chris- 
tian public education from a nonsectarian 
point of view have been written. This is 
a direct and factual book dealing with 
religious education in the public schools 
from the days of the early American Col- 
onies to the timely problems and views 
of the present day. 


Vital Mathematics. EDWIN BROWN 
ALLEN, DISMALY and S. H. STAR- 
KEY, JR. N. Y.: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
Instructors in 

will find a new interest in this recent pub- 

lication. It will be a welcome supplement 
and source book for accelerated study in 
the field of modern mathematics. 


advanced mathematics 


Educators Guide to Free Films. MARY 
FOLEY HORKEIMER and JOHN W 
DIFFOR. Randolph, Wisconsin. Edu- 
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cators Progress Service. Fourth Annual 


Edition, 1944. 

This edition includes not only a pro- 
fessional cyclopedic service on learning 
aids but also all volumes and supplements 
which have preceded it. It is a complete, 
up-to-date, annotated schedule of free films 
and slidefilms on traditional subjects and 
newer curricular needs in wartime educa- 
tion, providing rich supplementary visual 
materials at a minimum cost, 


Learning to Live with Others. ALICE 
and LESTER D. CROW. Cartoons 
by Wyncie King. Boston: D. C. Heath 
Co. $1.48. 

Wyncie King’s amusing cartoons rein 
force the principles with applications in 
this practical psychology text book or 
guidance manual written on the level of 
thinking for high school students. Fam- 
ily living, friendship and school relation- 
ships are dealt with in an understanding 
manner with special thought-provoking 
questions for concept mastery throughout 


its pages. 





Citizenship. STANLEY JOHNSON and 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER. N. Y-.: 
Ginn and Company. $1.80. 


Something a bit new in civics has been 
produced by these two Tennessee authors— 
a practical text that tells specifically and 
concretely what our boys and girls can 
do—as pupils now to help America reap 
the full benefit of our way of life, giving 
a workable plan for action. The book 
is clearly written with a wealth of timely 
illustrations. 


Our Independent Schools. ERNEST B. 
CHAMBERLAIN. N. Y.: American 
Book Company. 


This is a publication of a very rare 
nature—the report of a study of private 
schools and their place in American edu- 
cation It is neither a defense nor an 
apology. It is a descriptive statement of 
the work private schools have done and 
are doing, attempting to arrive at a clear 
definition of their special characteristics 
and functions. 


Evaluation in Teacher Education. MAU- 
RICE E. TROYER and ROBERT C. 
PACE. Prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council of Edu- 

$3.00. 


cation. 


This report is another welcome supple- 
source and guide on evaluation 
problems, techniques and procedures en- 
countered at all stages of the education of 


mentary 


teachers—with special emphasis on the 
role of the student in evaluation, self- 
evaluation, and the significance of contin- 
uous evaluation. Considerable light is 
shown on certain pervasive problems still 
relatively unsolved. 


Frontiers of American Culture. JAMES 
TRUSLOW ADAMS. N. Y.: Charles 
$2.50. 


Scribners Sons. 


Dr. Adams tells his story of adult 
education in America from the earliest 
days to its complexities of the present 
with his unique ability to make history 
vivid. The part played in education by 
camps, even the Fuller 
Brush man is enveloped in an over-all 


forums, clubs, 


picture of adult education in a democracy 
with a forecast of postwar American life. 


The American Singer—Books 2 and 3. 


BEATTIE, WOLVERTON, WIL- 
SON, and HINGA. New York: 


American Book Company. $1.00 each 


Three special objectives are set forth 
in these two newest publications in the 
elementary schools’ field of music. They 
encourage creative words and melodies for 
one’s own songs, stimulate interest in 
music making instruments, and go a long 
way back to bring out our country’s 


early songs. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” ‘ 


That’s young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made 
its record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934. 


~~" DD —_ — 

Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 








7% ‘S : iil fi 


This new Diesel brought anew kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke One of the pressing needs was power plants 
of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for for submarines. Today some of those same 
trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power eleven-year-olds who cheered the Diesel- 


bowered Zephyr now operate submarines 
powered with similar Diesel engines. 


SSK 


an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources, 
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In landing barges, ships and many types 


And the Diesels are doing a spectacular ‘ p J 
job in the “‘hush-hush”’ service—cruising of naval equipment, Diesel engines prove 
in periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping again and again how dependable they 


are. They are coming through with flying 
colors in many branches of the services. 


GeneraLMotors =) ser=ne 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE *« GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


into enemy harbors, sinking enemy ships. 


BONDs 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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NEW BOOKS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES 











“Neighbors Across The 
Pacific” 


Five Far East unit texts under one .cover. 
Becomes an integral part of any modern 
history course. Questions and adaptations 
by W. T. White, assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools, Dallas, Texas. Or- 
der now. 
List $1.68 Net $1.41 Plus Postage 


“Americans Together” 
By Major E. Dwight Salmon & Evalyn Bayle 


° 
We give students an overall understanding 


of the geography of LATIN AMERICA; 
its effect on the people; their history, living 
conditions, industrial and commercial life. 
A timely and necessary book. Order now. 

Net 78¢ 


Plus Postage 


a 


BLAND, Representative, Box 


Use Without Waste 


Units in Conservation 

By Hafstad & Hafstad 
The subtitle “Units in Conservation” indi- 
cates the purpose of this book, which is writ- 
ten at the junior high school level. The need 
for education in conservation is now gen- 
erally recognized by educators. This book 
was written to arouse within the child a 
consciousness of the dangers arising from 
waste of our resources and an understand- 
ing of what he can do to conserve our riches. 
Each of the five units is followed by a stimu- 
lating group of exercises and activities, sug- 
gestions for correlation, and lists of pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, and visual aids 
bearing on the unit. 
List 80¢ 


Order the Books You Need Now 


Net 60¢ Plus Postage 


126, Alberta, Va. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 





























REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 



























High School 
Money-Go-Round. 


Lippincott, 1944. 


is as entertaining as it is 





JOHN J. FLOHERTY 
$1.50* 


This history of money from the days 


of barter to our present banking system 
informative. 








GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
NANCY CARY DICKINSON, Librarian 





Alexander Park High & Elementary Schools 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 
All Aboard We Are Off. Written and 
illustrated by NURA. Je. 

Guild, 1944. $1.88* 

The Apple Woman takes the children 
on an airplane ride to the Land of Play, 
the Land of Food, and many 
“‘Lands’”’.. She brings them back to the 
best land of all. 


Thunder's Tail. 
by BLANCHE GREER. 
Cann, 1944. $ .75* 
Thunder, a kitten, has a tail 

causes comment. He tries on a number of 

others before becoming satisfied with his 
own. 

Yussuf the Ostrich. Written and _ illus- 
trated by EMERY KELEN. Putnam 
1943. $1.31* 

Yussuf helps win the war in North 

Africa. 


Literary 


other 


Written and illustrated 
Coward-Mc 


which 


Amusing. 


96 " 


Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Grades 4-7 


Adventure. Written and 
trated by LoIs LENSKI. 
1944. $1.50* 

Aunt Charity brings cheer to the hearts 
of Puritan children whose stern parents 
have forgotten their carefree youth. Bib- 


Puritan illus- 


Lippincott, 


liography. 


The Bombero: Tales from Latin America. 
HARRY LEvy. Knopf, 1943. $1.50* 
Particularly timely are these stories of 

the everyday life of our little neighbors 

to the south. Lists Spanish words used 
and gives key to their pronunciation. 


The Boy Jones. PATRICIA GORDON. 
N. Y. Viking, 1943. $1.50* 
A most refreshing tale of a London 
urchin who dreams of living in Bucking- 


ham Palace and how he realizes his dream. | 


Photographs and drawings by the author 


This Winged World. THOMAS COLLISON. 
Coward-McCann, 1943. $2.63* 


An anthology of aviation stories. sure 
to appeal to air-minded youth. Arranged 
chronologically from stories of the days 
There are 


commercial 


when flying was a dream. 
flights, of 
aviation, and of war-time flying. 


stories of early 


HELEN FULLER ORTON. 
1944. $1.50* 

The story of a young emigré of the 
days of the French Revolution who finds 
adventure and romance in the New World 
Scenes are laid in a little known historic 


Winding River. 
Lippincott, 


settlement. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia Public Schools. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATEDO, 


[Makers of Fine Printin Plates| 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. | 
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MANY PURPOSE PIECES 


School Brown Finish 


G-236 60 x 30 $18.90 
G-238 72 x 30 22.10 





Tables are’24 in. and 26 in. high. 
G-236 has 3 pockets on each side. 


BOOK CASE G-238 has 4 pockets on each side. 
No. 723 
, cg These tables are made with 13-16 solid oak tops; all edges carefully 


rounded and all surfaces smoothly sanded. Demountable legs 21% in. 
$15.60 neatly tapered. Pockets are 3 in. high with plywood bottoms. Shipped 
either two 24 in. or two 26 in. high tables to a crate. 


{ 


No. 718 


Size: 20”x60” 
30” high 


$17.80 











All pieces are in stock ready for ship- 











COMBINATION ment. Numbers 718, 722, 723 have 
MAGAZINE anp PAPER CASE many uses. Finished in School Brown 
No. 722 and Light Oak. 
Size: 36”x60” 
12” deep 
$28.90 


Flowers School Equipment Company 


Richmond 9, Virginia 

















The Quinlan Readiness Book and 
Reading Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


State Adopted in Virginia 


Reading Pictures, the Readiness Book 











The Readers The Reading Workbooks 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 
Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . . Adventures with Winky 
Day by Day, Primer. . .. . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 
To and Fro, First Reader . . . . . . . Adventures To and Fro 
Faces and Places, Second Reader. . . . . Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 


Reading Pictures or one or more of the above Reading Workbooks have been ordered 
_ by the following Virginia Divisions, for use this fall:— 


Floyd County Prince William County Washington County 





South Norfolk Alleghany County Culpeper County 
Southampton County Bedford County Bath County 
Appomattox County Suffolk Madison County 
Waynesboro Prince George County Botetourt County 
ALLYN AND BACON, New York City 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 


| ADVENTURES with WINKY 

















